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ROBERTSHAW 


ee =’ AutomatiCook” 


@® Put your gas range business on a sales basis. 
Make sure you have the one feature every woman 
looks for when she considers a new range... a 
dependable oven control. For you know . . and 
she knows .. that the Robertshaw ‘‘Automati- 
Cook” is the first thing to look for in checking 
up the performance value of any modern gas 
range. 


There is no confusing the issue. The range that 
doesn’t have a Robertshaw has to be sold de- 
fensively . . on your say-so. You can’t give it 
that whole-hearted enthusiasm you always show 
when selling a range with Robertshaw control. 


Years of national advertising, plus the hearty en- 
dorsement of more than a million, seven hundred 
thousand happy users, rates the Robertshaw as 
the most sought for improvement in any range. 
You have more than one hundred fine brands to 
choose from... all Robertshaw equipped. Be 
sure your range display features the Robertshaw. 
Write today for the free Robertshaw display .. . 
a colorful, attractive display piece for store or 
window use. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT CO. 


YOUNGWOOD - - - PENNA. 
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WILL TELL THE MAGIC CHEF STORY 


* 10 Buying Women THIS SPRING 


@ A strikingly different and compelling series of 
Magic Chef advertisements will appear in the 
leading women’s magazines this Spring. To buy- 
ing women all over the country these advertise- 
ments will tell the story of the special features 
that make Magic Chef the most advanced cook- 
ing appliance they can buy. 


These advertisements also strongly promote the 


use of gas... the most modern cooking fuel. 


Counting the combined circulation of the maga- 
zines in which this series will appear, there will 
be more than 33 million individual Magic Chef 
advertisements run this Spring to reach potential 
gas range buyers. 


Over a period of 14 years, American Stove 
Company has used national advertising consis- 
tently and regularly to educate women to a 


Look for the RED WHEEL 
When you buy a MAGIC CHEE 











Magic Chef 
AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
(Look for this Trade Mark) 
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higher standard of gas utilization and thereby 
develop a large and most profitable gas range 
market for its dealers. During this period con- 
siderably more than a billion American Stove 
Company advertisements have been run in lead- 
ing national magazines to educate gas range 
buyers everywhere to new standards of gas range 
beauty, efficiency and service. 


Now, when as never before, every ounce of 
effort must be exerted to stimulate gas range 
buying, and to protect the gas cooking load, this 
powerful Magic Chef national advertising will 
prove a substantial help to gas companies and 
dealers everywhere. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Gas Ranges 
NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . ATLANTA . CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO . ST.LOUIS . SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES 
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PROPORTIONING 
EQUIPMENT 











R-C-W Blower and Exhauster being used for 
proportioning at San Diego, Calif. 


R-C-W Blowers and Exhausters are being used 
successfully in proportioning gas mixtures, 
like the installation above. 


There are many applications for R-C-W pro- 
portioning equipment of this kind. 


In the installation at San Diego, Calif., the 
R-C-W Blower and Exhauster contribute to 
increasing this oil gas plant’s output by 35%. 
At the same time, the total cost of the instal- 
lation is about 25% of the estimated cost of 
an oil gas installation of the same capacity, 
according to the owners. 


Many plants, confronted with the necessity of 
increasing output, while economizing on in- 
vestment in new equipment, will find it ad- 
vantageous to investigate the possibilities. 


Literature on Request. 


Roors-Conwersvilie-WiltpRAHAM 


12th and Columbia 
CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH DALLAS 
POTTSTOWN, PA. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Fulton Gas-Fuel Steam Boiler 
Governor Stops Waste 


3y regulating the steam so as to prevent “blow- 
ing off’ and by maintaining any given pressure 
of steam desired from 1 to 150 pounds, it prevents 
Steam never falls 
below the working pressure when you use a 
Fulton Gas-Fuel Governor. 


any waste or loss of energy. 


Write for our interesting Steam Boiler Gover- 
nor Bulletin, which describes it fully. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Company 
28-40 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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INTEGRITY GOOD WORKMANSHIP FAIR DEALING 


CRUSE-KEMPER CO. 


AMBLER,PA. 
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STANDARDIZE 


SPRAGUE CAST IRON GAS METERS 
and 


SPRAGUE REGULATORS 


for 
low, medium, and high pressures. 


Accurate in Measurement. Economical in Service. 


Tue SPRAGUE Merer Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
























BAROMETERS 


PHILADELPHIA, THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD 
has 14,000 Manufacturing Establishments of which 
many have World-Wide Reputations. 


“PRINCO” STANDARD FORTIN 
MERCURIAL BAROMETERS 


are in World-Wide use because they, 
too, have a “World-Wide Reputation” 


THEY ARE GOOD BAROMETERS 
THEY ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE 


For more than a decade they have been made in such manner that they can 
be shipped safely ana successfully wherever there is a common carrier. This 
has been recognized as an achievement in Barometry. 







PRECISION THERMOMETER & INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


1439 BRANDYWINE STREET - - - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TECTING REVEIF 


Boston 


The meter which has consistently pioneered the major devel- 
opments tending toward greater accuracy and economical life 
is today the accepted standard. It is the silent and reliable 
outpost of public relations in a service which could not 


endure without accurate and reliable measurement. 


Comparative tests over long periods and independent fact- 
finding records of users are continuing to maintain universal 


recognition for this instrument. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Measurement and control of Gas, Oil, Steam, Air and Liquids 
EstasLisHed 1836 


+ 


Meter Trade Names 
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Oil To Customers in Pipes 


ECENTLY there appeared in a New 

York newspaper an item having to 
do with an application on the part of an 
organization, for a franchise to install 
a system of piping for carrying oil to 
domestic customers in a thriving Long 
Island community. The company seek- 
ing the franchise seems to have made 
something of a study of the possible field 
and, in addition to the claim that four 
thousand prospects have agreed to avail 
themselves of this oil 
complete plan is 
rounded out. 

This plan, it goes on to say, calls for 
the installation of oil burners for house- 
heating, cooking and water heating, such 
equipment to be supplied by the com- 
pany and serviced on a monthly rental 
basis. Provisions for equipping each 
customer with an oil meter, automatic 
regulating devices, and other necessary 
apparatus are included. In other words, 
the scheme plans for a distribution sys- 
tem for supplying oil quite similar to a 
gas distribution system. 

Perhaps the economies of the plan are 
not feasible and also, the matter of ob- 
taining a franchise might not be as sim- 
ple as it reads; but, in any case, the pro- 
posed arrangement should serve to open 
our eyes to the fact that the oil fellows 
are doing some figuring on a pretty com- 
prehensive scale, and, in times such as 
these, well laid plans for effecting econ- 
omies in living costs might be put across, 
regardless of their ultimate worth to the 
user. 

Such a 


service, a rather 


stated to have been 


scheme for supplying fuel 
energy might effect economies over a 
relatively short period but in the long 
run would operate in an opposite man- 
ner. Gas supply is figured on a long run 
basis and the customer and city fathers 
should be guided almost exclusively by 
this fact. 


Forewarned Is Forearmed 


HE disastrous holder explosion 

Neunkirchen, Germany should 
cause gas companies in our country to 
review their fire prevention precautions 
and fire fighting equipment to the end 
that, first: fire hazard in their plants 
will be assuredly kept at a minimum 
and second: fire once starting, will be 
kept under control and extinguished. 
It is somewhat beside the main point 





that fire 
ment 


starting in the benzol depart 
caused a rupture in an overhead 
gas main, the flames from which played 
about the holder causing a buckling in 
the holder plates, thereby giving rise to 
an explosion. All of this is essentially 
“water over the dam” and, while we 
sympathize deeply with the victims and 
the gas company, and notwithstanding 
that none of the plant apparatus was in- 
herently at fault, still we must see to 
it that similar catastrophes in this coun- 
try will be beyond the bounds of reason- 
able possibility. Proper fire fighting 
equipment, men properly drilled in fire 
fighting and everlasting precaution will 


oO 


go far to obviate such happenings. 


Let’s Become Acquainted With 
Our Customers 


Ok industry has long prided itself 
in the fact that it enjoys a very in- 
timate relationship with its customers, 
both domestic and industrial; that is, 
there exists a mutual confidence which 
is fostered by the recognized value of 
the service rendered and the friendly 
spirit which is back of such service. But, 
are we doing a hundred per cent job in 
this connection, and if not, what remains 
to be done? Let us examine some facts. 

Assume a selection at random of one 
hundred customers in your territory; 
and for purposes of this especial argu- 
ment, let them be domestic users of our 
service. What personal takes 
place between the gas company and 
each of these customers? We believe 
the answer can be supplied out of hand 
without much consideration. First, a 
meter reader visits the customer once a 
month. He rings the door bell and with 
little or no conversation enters the cel- 
lar, and, most frequently, leaves the 
premises without the housewife noting 
his departure. 

What thoughts, if any, are engen- 
dered in the mind of the customer by 
reason of this visit? 


contact 


Perhaps some sim- 
ilar meditation to this flashes through 
the customer’s head. “The meter 
Soon will come another 
bill. I’d better watch the gas consump- 
tion.” By and large, then, this meter 
reader contact at best has but a neutral 


etiect. 


reader again. 


Calling at the gas company office is a 
comparatively infrequent occurrence on 
the part of the customer. He or she, 


7 


especially in the case of the customer in 
the better neighborhoods, pays the bill 
by check and is not particularly prone 
to visit the office otherwise. If the av- 
erage customer calls at the main office 
once or twice a year that is about the 
extent of her activity in this connection. 
And, even if these visits could be consid- 
erably increased, they would not consti- 
those 


tute as good contacts as made in 


the home. 

The next contact to consider is that 
made by a salesman. If he is a good 
salesman he will endeavor to sell the 
customer along legitimate lines, which 
need no elaboration in this 
If he is one of salesmen 
who might be described as a domestic 
gas consultant, he will go into the use of 
gas in the particular household in a very 
intimate way. He 


discussion. 


those rare 


know ahead of 
time the living habits and personal traits 
of such a family. 


will 


He will know some- 
thing in advance of the income of the 
bread winner, what use he has made of 
gas service, and whether he should be 
in a position to amplify such service. In 
general, this type of salesman will be a 
household consultant in the 
sense and—he will make without 
scarcely trying. Here, then, lie excel- 
lent opportunities for customer contact 
that will yield handsome returns to the 
company and the customer as well. But 

we know personally that many house- 
wives would show some reluctance to 
going into the necessary detail with a 
male representative of the gas company. 
And so, we come to the consideration 
of the home service worker. 


strictest 


sales 


Here is the method of making contacts 
that will lead to wider use of gas and 
even better service, to say nothing of in- 
creasingly pleasing relations. Here, we 
feel, is an answer to that portion of Mr. 
Backjord’s fine paper read before the 
recent meeting of New England Gas 
Association, which had to do with point- 
ing out that some method must be 
evolved to bring us closer to our cus- 
tomers. However, if we are to accom- 
plish much with the 
worker, we must make more calls and 
more calls mean more home service 
workers. And, we suspect at this point 
that the gas industry is distressingly 
understaffed with home service workers. 
service activities. In this regard let us 
select as home service workers women of 


home _ service 


the highly educated affable type; women 
who will continually study the relation of 
changing living cnoditions to the service 
which we have to ofter; employees who 


will quickly translate a fad that gives 
promise of becoming an institution into 
terms of widened gas usage. Who 


knows but that the next decade might 
see the home service worker not only 
giving advice as to better living but 
actually making appliance sales as well. 

Make no mistake, progress in the di- 
rection indicated will be tn direct pro- 
portion to our intelligent use of home 
service work. Here is one solution to 


our problem of getting better acquainted 
with our customers. 
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Model T-33 
(3 Ton Range) 


$1225 


F. O. B. Pontiac 
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Model T-43 
(4 Ton Range) 


$1525 


F. O. B. Pontiac 








NEW 





GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


POWERED WITH THE 


IMPROVED 


TRUCKGQBULLT 
257" Valve-in-Head ENGINE 


These two new members of the GMC line constitute 
the ideal combination of power, performance, and econ- 
omy in their respective capacity ranges. And they 
complete the most comprehensive, balanced line of 
commercial vehicles ever developed. 


Both T-33 and T-43 incorporate the latest improve- 


/GENERAL 
MOTORS 
TRUCKS: 


AND TRAILERS 


’ 
i 
bs 


aaa 
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ments in truck design. Both are powered by the truck- 
built 6-cylinder GMC “‘257“ valve-in-head engine— 
developing the highest sustained torque per cubic inch 
displacement of any engine in its field. Consequently, 
both T-33 and T-43 can demonstrate measurably better 
performance than the average for their capacity ranges! 


Get complete details from your nearest GMC repre- 
sentative today. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO., PONTIAC, MICH. 


(A Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.) 
Time Payments Available Through Our Own Y. M. A. C. 


General Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, Michigan 


| would like complete information and new specifications on the 
truck model checked below. | understand that this request places 
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One of Them 
Was Solved 
by Use of 
The Gas Engine 


WALTER M. RUSSELL 


N the past ten years the compression of gas 
in large quantities by manufactured gas 
companies in the distribution of their 

product has become a commonplace. Where a 
few years ago only a few companies compressed to a 
point above five pounds, pressures of fifty pounds are 
frequently found. The volumes of gas which require com- 
pression have also greatly increased, so that companies 
which used to send out only a small proportion of their 
gas at higher than holder pressures are now pumping 
sixty per cent of the output. The need for meeting 
large peak loads created by the development of the 
house heating business has been instrumental in devel 
oping this condition. The ease with which large peak 
loads are met by handling city distribution through belt 
lines serving district governors has made compression 
of almost the entire output of many large gas com- 
panies economically attractive. 

The demand on the part of distribution engineers for 
higher pressures has given the plant engineers new 
problems. The first step in getting higher pressures 
out on to the city often took the form of an isolated 
distribution line or pumping line fed from a fan, motor 
or turbine driven, operated over the peak loads. For 
somewhat higher pressures, blowers of the Roots type 
were used, usually direct connected to steam engines 


Gas Compression Problems -- And How 












HENRY M. RILEY 
Editor 













Gas Engine Driven Gas Compressor Installation 


The use of high speed turbine driven fans for water 
gas blowers often attracted gas engineers to this type 
of compressor for gas distribution and many installa- 
tions of such blowers have been made, with increasing 
pressures from year to year, so that now one frequently 
sees turbine or motor driven centrifugal blowers de- 
liver:ng gas at pressures up to fifty pounds. There is 
no standard method of solving the compressing problem, 
even as regards the use of steam as a prime mover or 
the type of compressor, 


Reason For Variety of Units 


At the New Haven coke plant where gas is com- 
pressed to send all the way up the Connecticut valley to 
Hartford much use is made of steam engine driven re- 
ciprocating gas compressors. At the very modern new 
plant in Brooklyn, motor driven centrifugal compres- 
sors are used and a great deal of money was spent on 
electrical control equipment to permit of variable 
speeds. In some large gas plants a variety of units are 
often seen, including fans, steam driven reciprocating 
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compressors engine driven Roots type blowers 
and turbine driven centrifugals. Loca: condi- 
tions usually govern the type of unit and as the 
system grows, with changing conditions one 
type of unit may suit for one year and something 
radically different the next time. 

In water gas plants the question of steam is 
often of paramount importance. Nearly all 
large water gas piants now have steam accumu- 
lators which have greatly improved the heat bal- 
ance of the plants and have in many cases elimi- 
nated all surplus exhaust steam. If a plant has 
limited boiler capacity and no surplus exhaust 
steam, the use of purchased electricity is often 
very satisfactory as the investment can thus be 
kept down and a desirable steam balance remain 
undisturbed. 

Usually however, steam conditions in a water 
gas plant are far from ideal and ofter oppor- 
tunities for the use of mixed pressure turbine 
driven machines. This may be particularly true 
in plants using water jacketed mechanical gen- 
erators which will produce considerable quanti- 
ties of low pressure steam even under the very 
best operation and often a use for this low 
pressure steam is not easy to find. A turbine 
which will operate on low pressure steam or 
high pressure steam equally well, changing from 
one to the other automatically, is very useful 
under these conditions. The fullest develop- 
ment of this type of equipment involves taking 
either high or low pressure steam, or running 
on high pressure steam and bleeding off low 
pressure steam from the lower stages of the 
turbine, running condensing under any of the 
different cycles. 


This type of machine has been used in a num- 
ber of water gas plants with very good satis- 
faction, where the supply of exhaust steam is 
not sufficient at certain times of the day for gas making 
and at other times of day is in excess ot gas making 
requirements. When there is an excess of exhaust 
steam, the low pressure stages of the turbine “accept” 
exhaust steam and utilize it. When there is a deficiency 
of exhaust steam the turbine “rejects” a portion of 
the high pressure steam and delivers it at exhaust steam 
pressures to the steam accumulator system. If the 
supply of exhaust steam 1s insufficient, the high pres- 
sure steam is accepted by the turbine in such quanti- 
ties as is required for operation. This governing 
problem is further complicated by the usual demand 
on the part of the gas engineer for varying pressures 
and volumes. To meet these conditions governors 
have been developed which permit of governing the gas 
pressure on the outlet of the centrifugal compressor by 
simply adding a weight or removing a weight from a 
lever arm, irrespective of the method of using steam 
available at the moment. The governor design problem 
is, of course, very complicated, but the governor used in 
this service is a very rugged device and its regulation by 
the operator is very simple and, if kept clean and well 
oiled, is not likely to get out of adjustment. 

The use of gas as a fuel for producing power for gas 
compression has not received the attention it appears to 
deserve in manufactured gas plants. There are a great 
many plants where the conditions are very favorable for 
the use of gas engines in driving reciprocating compres- 
sors. In the natural gas business gas engines have been 
used very extensively but conditions are very different 
in that the volumes are relatively very large, the pres- 
sures usually high and the fuel relatively cheay 
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Diagram Showing Performance of Unit and Effect of Clearance Pockets 


In manufactured gas plants the cost of the gas is usu- 
ally sufficiently high to make the use of gas as a fuel cf 
doubtful economy unless investment conditions influence 
the decision. There are occasionally, however, situa- 
tions where the use of gas engines is definitely indicated. 


Boiler Capacity Being Utilized 


About two years ago one of the large Eastern gas 
companies encountered conditions which pointed direct- 
ly toward the use of gas engines. The load on the 
boiler plant was such that it was not desirable to add 
anything to the use of steam. Plans under way in- 
volved additions to the boiler plant at some time in the 
future and to make any boiler plant additions in ad- 
vance of schedule would be uneconomical. Other plans 
involved large additions to the pumping equipment a 
year or two ahead. In the meantime one district of the 
large and diversified territory served needed a consider- 
ably increased supply. In effect, an insignificant part 
of the distribution system could easily have caused the 
advance of a very large part of a future comprehensive 
plan at an inopportune time. The problem was solved 
by the use of a gas engine driven compressor. 

The equipment selected was a direct connected, gas 
engine driven duplex gas compressor. This type is 
equipped with two vertical power cylinders 12” bore by 
14” stroke and two horizontal, double acting com- 
pressing cylinders 16” bore by 10” stroke. The machine 
has a displacement of 1530 cubic feet per minute when 
running at 330 RPM. The fuel gas available was of 
600 b.t.u. per cubic foot and on this the engine will de- 
velop 90 BHP with quite good economy, using at full 
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load 10,500 b.t.u. per BHP hour and at three-quarter 


load 11,300 b.t.u. per BHP hour. The compressing 
cylinders were designed tor a maximun. normal dis- 
charge pressure of 15 Ibs. per sq. in., but under certain 
conditions can operate at 20 Ibs. 

One of the disadvantages claimed against this type of 
machine is its lack of flexibility as compared with a 
steam driven machine. Gas compressors serving dis- 
tribution systems have to contend with a widely varying 
load. This machine was equipped with hand operated 
clearance pockets in each outer head and each cylinder 
contained two hand operated valve lifters. In addition 
to this, the engine was equipped with an automatic speed 
and pressure regulator which was easily set for a de- 
sired pressure. One valve lifter would reduce the ca- 
pacity of one cylinder by 50%, or the total send out of 
the machine by 25%. This feature together with the 
clearance pockets and the speed and pressure control, 
gave a flexibility which left little to be desired in opera- 
tion. : 


Oil and Natural Gas Situation 
in Michigan 


IXTY-NINE new producing oil wells and three 

new natural gas wells have been completed in the 
Central Michigan area in the half year period since 
July 15, 1932, according to a review of the oil and 
natural gas situation in Michigan recently issued by the 
Utilities Information Bureau. 

The 69 new oil wells had an approximate initial 
open flow of 35,000 barrels per day. They increased 
the total number of wells which have produced oil in 
the Central Michigan area to 334. Average daily oil pro- 
duction of Michigan fields during the last halt of 1932 
ranged from 20,000 to 24,000 barrels. 

The 3 new natural gas wells were all in the Broom- 
field pool. They added 9,732,000 cubic feet to the 
estimated daily open flow of the Broomfield pool, but 
little to the proved acreage or indicated reserves. 

High spots among deveiopments in the Michigan 
oil situation include the striking of oil in. the explora- 
tory well, Yost No. 1, in Section 35, Greendale town- 
ship Midland county, opening up what is believed to 
be a new pool several miles southeast of the so-called 
Greendale Extension; the advancement of the price 
of Central Michigan crude oil to 95 cents per barrel; 
and the successful use of a new acid limestone solvent 
treatment which has greatly increased the flow of many 
old and new wells. 

Chief among the developments in the natural gas 
situation have been the completion of the commercial 
test of the Broomfield pool which resulted in the offer 
of Consumers Power company to supply natural gas to 
Say City and Saginaw; the awarding of a permit to 
the Michigan Natural Gas Corporation to construct a 
pipe line from the Central Michigan area to Bay City 
and Saginaw ; indicated extension of Broomfield pool 
boundaries by a non-commercial show of gas in Fritz 
No. 1. two miles southeast of the proved field; ex- 
tension of the Vernon gas pool by like non-commercial 
shows of gas in Section 23, Vernon township, and Sec- 
tion I, Isabella township, both in Isabella county; fail- 
ure to find gas in test wells drilled between the Fritz 
well in Section 13, Broomfield township, Isabella 
county. and the Elba township pool in Gratiot county: 
and failure to find gas northwest of the Broomfield pool. 


The total open flow of the Broomfield, Vernon, 


Clara, and Elba gas pools estimated on initial flow, is 
given as 104,529,000 cubic feet per day, with an al- 
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The diagram illustrates very clearly the possibilities 
and performance of the unit. It also shows the effect 
of the clearance pockets which vary the capacity through 
rather wide limits and,.as stated, the use of the valve 
lifters gives still further range in capacity. 

When running with a delivery of about 85,000 cubic 
feet per hour against fifteen pounds pressure, about 
1600 cubic feet of gas per hour are required. If the 
cost of this gas can be taken at twenty-five cents per 
thousand, the operating fuel cost would be about 40 
cents per hour. Taken in conjunction with the low cost 
of the unit as compared with an equivalent capacity in 
steam driven equipment allowing for the boilers re- 
quired, the financial advantage of the gas driven ma- 
chine is very considerable. Where excess boiler plant 
is available and no need for it in the immediate future 
it would require careful figuring to make a decision, but 
in this case, considering all the intangibles, there is no 
question but what the gas engine furnished the best so- 
lution of the problem. 


lowable daily withdrawal of 26,743,000 cubic feet. The 
proved acreage is given as 5,125 acres, and the esti- 
mated reserves as 13,077,200,00U cubic feet and up- 
wards. At a daily withdrawal of 26,743,000 cubic feet, 
reserves of 13,077,200,000 cubic feet would be ex- 
hausted in 490 days, while reserves of 24,000,000,000 
cubic feet (estimated by some geologists and engineers ) 
would be exhausted in 900 days. 


Plans For Stimulating Domestic 
Gas Load 


NE of the most intensive programs of sales and 

promotional effort in the domestic field in the his- 
tory of the gas industry is being planned under the di- 
rection of the National Directing Committee of Execu- 
tives, created especially for this purpose by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 

Conrad N. Lauer, president of the Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, has been named chairman of the 
committee to lead this campaign, which is expected to 
stimulate business conditions in the domestic heating 
and cooking market throughout the United States. 

A number of leaders of the gas industry have felt 
for some time that this particular phase of its activity 
has been too conservatively handled as a whole, and 
the industry has failed to utilize highly organized 
methods of informing housewives and others of the 
economy and efficiency developed in modern gas appli- 
ances for the home. 

Recently, upon the recommendation of a subcommit- 
tee, the National Directing Committee of Executives 
employed the advertising firm of N. W. Ayer & Son 
to outline a program of coordinated advertising and 
sales promotion effort, which will be placed before Mr. 
Lauer’s committee in the near future. 

“Nobody believes that it is possible to standardize 
on the policies and practices of the member companies 
of the American Gas Association in developing the 
sale of gas,” said Mr. Lauer, “but there certainly has 
been an evident feeling that more aggressive and bet- 
ter coordinated sales policies are essential to the gas 
industry. 

“The program I have in mind would be aimed not 
to supplant, but to supplement and round out the pres- 
ent advertising and sales activities of member gas com- 
panies with those of a promotional nature, telling and 
selling the story of modern gas service to the public 
in a unified way.” 
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A Reconditioned Gas Line in California 
Rebuilt With 
Welded Joints 


WALLACE A. SAWDON 


Petroleum Engineer, Los Angeles 





MONG the many prob- 
A lems of natural gas 
transportation, that of 
pipe line maintenance is not 
the least. The soil in which 
a line is laid is frequently the 
cause of greatest trouble and 
has long been the subject of 
considerable study with an 
aim toward eliminating dele- 
terious effect on the pipe it- 
self. Maintenance however; 
may run from a few periodic 
or emergency repairs to a 
complete replacement of the 
line. Under certain circum- 
stances a line may be recondi- 
tioned to cut down constant repairs or to accomplish an 
extensive repair job that will eliminate the necessity of 
replacing the line throughout. Several sections of line 
have recently been reconditioned in California that have 
involved some interesting features; and in one particu- 
lar case a coupled line has been transformed to a welded 
line after many years of service, 
This recondition section is a length of about thirty- 
two miles of a 12'%-inch gas line carrying gas from 





Making A Pressure Test on The Line 





Arc-\WWelding Reconditioned Gas Line 


Buena Vista Hills to Los An- 
geles and lies in a desert area 
north of Grapevine which is 
at the southern extremity of 
the San Joaquin Valley. It 
was built in 1912 and has 
been used almost constantly 
by the Southern California 
Gas Company for the last 
twenty years. During this 
period the couplings were re+ 
gasketed once, the coupling 
bolts were tightened once and 
more than five hundred leaks 
have been repaired. The 
areca through which it passes 
is subject to mountain rains 
and desert winds that have been instrumental in uncover- 
ing the line for several hundred feet in some parts and 
in depositing additional covering in others. 

It became necessary, however, to rebuild the line 
and the decision was made to remove the weakened 
pipe in places where it was found to be in bad condition 
and to weld the joints instead of replacing the couplings. 
As a whole, the pipe was found to be in fair condition 
with certain portions showing more deterioration than 





Care Was Necessary in Pulling Pipe from Ditch 
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others. The soil for the 
most part, however, was dr\ 
and considerably less exter- 
nal corrosion was found than 
could be expected in the 
average installation. A smail 
amount of internal corrosion 
naturally was at low points 
where water had a chance 
to collect and some pitting 
was found at the ends of 
the joints under the coup- 
lings. The line had been ae ‘ 
coated when it was laid but 
the protective coating was 
found to be of little value 
when the line was pulled out. 

Most of the work of reconditioning and rebuilding 
the line was done by hand labor and gave from 125 to 
150 men employment during a time when employment 
was badly needed. Yet the work progressed at the rate 
of approximately 4000 feet a day while using only two 
tractors with side booms besides the necessary trucks 
for hauling skids, materials, generators, etc. The clean- 
ing crews consisted of 26 men each and two of these 
worked from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m. and from 1 a.m. to 9 a.m. 
These night shifts were necessary since the heat en- 
countered during the day made what was left of the 
original protective coating so soft that it gummed up the 
tools and prevented effective cleaning of the pipe except 
at night. Actual machine work consisted only of ditching 
and backfilling. 

The position of the pipe was closely located by a crew 
which preceded the ditcher. This machine then uncovered 
the pipe to an inch or so above its top and was followed 
by a spotter crew which completed the excavation to a 
point just below the upper surface of the line. It was 
the duty of this crew to provide a place for the tongs 
to grab the pipe and for that purpose the crew exca- 
vated holes around the line every thirty to forty feet. 

In raising the pipe out of the ditch, care had to be 
taken to keep the ends from being bent since the line 
would bend sharply at the couplings. With the pipe 
raised, it was then placed on skids and pulled back 
from the ditch for a distance of four or five feet. The 
couplings were here cut with an acetylene torch on one 
side only, the one cut going through the gasket, center 
tings and followers in a single operation. 

As soon as the couplings were driven off, the lengths 
of pipe were carefully examined both inside and out 
and those not in a satisfactory condition were marked 
for replacement. In many portions of the section of 
line being reconditioned there would be continuous 
lengths that could be rejoined very satisfactorily; at 
other places, quite a few joints would have to be re- 
placed. Soil conditions alone 
were probably not respon- 


Lining Up and Tack-Welding Before Reconditioning 





in the sketch which is not 
drawn to scale but which 
brings out the features of 


the welding method. The 
chill ring has a welding dam 
extending along its center 
around its outer perimeter. 
This dam is only 1/16 inch 
high and therefore does not 
protrude to the top of the 
a pipe. The sample furnished 
ce Reese eS Sane for the job was according 
Wo. 2a to these specifications but 
when the supply was received 
on the job, the dam was found 
to be 3/16 inch high and 
had to be cut down to the desired height. The chill ring 
assisted in stabbing the pipe and in keeping the joints at 
the proper distance apart as well as functioning in 
the actual welding process. While the chill ring cuts 
down the inside diameter of the pipe a fraction of an 
inch, it is streamlined and is felt to have little or no 
influence on the capacity of the line. 

The chill rings were inserted by the line-up crew 
which prepared the pipe for welding by replacing worn 
lengths with new and by tack-welding the joints after 
placing sections of the line on skids and dollies. The 
firing line then arc welded the line into strings of from 
three to four hundred feet each. 

The reconditioning work was done after the welders 
had finished making up the three to four hundred foot 
sections of the line. The pipe was thoroughly cleaned 
with oscillating tools, wire brushes, scrapers and chipping 
hammers and put into the best condition possible for 
the protective coating which was then applied. This 
coating was, of course, preceded by a primer. 

The strings thus completed were then tied into sec- 
tions of a mile or two in length and given a first test. 
This consisted of the application of about 100 pounds 
per square inch by a portable air compressor. Each 
weld was also subjected to a bubble test from a light 
primer applied at the joint. 

After each section was thus tested it was lowered into 
the ditch and backfilled, subject to a working pressure 
test of 400 pounds per square inch. Gate valves and 
cross overs to an adjacent line had to be reconditioned 
or replaced as the final operation for the completed line 
which was returned to service during the month of Sept- 
ember. 


Since the cleaning of the pipe had to be done at night, 
a lighting plant with its portable generator was installed. 
A field office with telephone connection was also set up 
on the job and, being mounted on skids made of pipe was 
pulled along the line as the work advanced in order to be 
right on the job at all times. 


Other gas lines with more 





sible for this and in many 
cases the internal corrosion 
that weakened the walls of 
the pipe was due to water 
that had collected there. All 
ends were immediately filed 
and cleaned with a _ wire 
brush. 


The pipe was a plain end 


Chill Rin 


(Streom Lined, 





Pipe Lnds NOT Beveled 
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or less replacement of pipe 
are in the process of recon- 
ditioning in the state. In 
one of the accompanying 
photograpks is shown a 
vacuum test being made on 
a welded line in the Kettle- 
man Hill Field. This line, 


however, was originaly arc 


Weld 








5 welded with the bell and 
without level and the joints ig Bnet spigot type of joint with 
were welded by the electric (Distorted ro emphasize welding dam on the spigot 
are process by means of weld detai/s ) end and will naturally be re- 


using a chill ring. Details 








of the joint used are evident 


Details of Joint 


constructed with 


type of joint 


the same 
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What of the 


Future for Gas 


Househeating? 


PERCENT OF EFFICIENCY 


O. J. KUENHOLD 


(Continued from February tssue) 


Cost of Coal Furnace Heating 


HE efficiency of coal furnaces varies widely accord- 

ing to the rate of combustion. Curve A in Chart 3 

gives a characteristic efficiency curve. The vertical 
lines show the rate of coal combustion per square foot of 
grate area, the horizontal lines indicate the efficiency, 
based on heat delivery into the warm air ducts com- 
pared with coal input in B.t.u.’s. 

This curve A, however, represents the highest eff- 
ciency, reached when a good furnace in good condition 
is expertly fired, with clean flues, proper coal, correctly 
installed with adequate size warm air ducts and cold air 
return. In other words, the curve A is the efficiency at 
various combustion rates under ideal conditions. 

Note that the maximum efficiency is reached at a com- 
‘bustion rate of approximately 3 to 4 pounds of coal per 
square foot of grate area. When the combustion is be- 
yond this “best” rate, the efficiency curve slants down- 
ward, dropping from 67 per cent to about 55 per cent at 
a 9 lb. combustion rate. When the furnace is checked 
down to consume less than the ‘best’? combustion rate, 
the efficiency curve plunges down rapidly, so that when 
operated at mild weather combustion rate the efficiency 
is very low. 

The above characteristic of coal furnaces is of great 
importance to the gas industry because it opens an oppor- 
tunity for the use of efficient gas auxiliary furnaces to do 
the heating in the milder weather at a cost comparing 
much more favorably with coal than in colder weather, 
when the coal furnace is at its best efficiency. 

The reason for the big efficiency drop of coal furnaces 
as shown by curve A Chart 3 is easily accounted for. A 
domestic coal furnace is really a rather inflexible sort of 
a heater. At combustion rates above the best rate, an 
increased percentage of heat escapes to the chimney. 
To reduce the combustion rate and heat delivery below 
the best rate, the fire must be choked—that is, deprived 
of adequate air supply. This results in visible and in- 
visible gases liberated from the coal, escaping up the 
chimney without being completely consumed. If the 
checking is long continued, the temperature in the com- 
bustion zone may, under certain circumstances, be re- 
duced below ignition temperature. The control of a coal 
fire by checking the air supply is somewhat as though a 
gas fire were controlled entirely by reducing the air 
supply instead of the gas supply. 
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Besides the drop in efficiency due to the influences 
above described, there are other influences occurring in 
average installations which reduce the average operating 
efficiency down to that shown by curve B Chart 3. This 
is called an “average per cent of economy” curve, be- 
cause certain losses enter which are not, strictly speak- 
ing, losses of efficiency. Among these average service 
losses are the following: 


Soot Deposits—The normal state of the average fur- 
nace is to have the flues more or less coated with soot. 
Soot is a splendid heat insulator. It can easily cause a 
drop of 15 per cent in efficiency at “best” firing rate. 
The per cent of loss increases considerably at the left 
hand end of the curve where the generated heat is low, 
and is less under high combustion rate; an average loss 
of 3 to 5 efficiency points may reasonably be assumed, 
doubling at the lower combustion rates. 


Unskillful Stoking—The average person has very 
little knowledge of scientific stoking nor does he care to 
take time for the careful and frequent stoking which 
efficient operation demands. The skill required is in- 
creased when operating the furnace in the checked con- 
dition which mild weather heating demands. We can 
therefore assume for the average furnace an additional 
drop in efficiency about the same as for sooted flues. 
This loss will of course vary at different times, but we 
are assuming average operation. 


Avoidable Overheating—This is distinct from un- 
avoidable overheating which is separately considered. 
It refers to periods of overheating due to lack of care in 
checking a fire in time to prevent excessive room tem- 
perature. It is this loss which thermostats correct. To 
give an idea of the extent of this very common loss: In 
a month requiring an average of 30 degrees of over- 
heating, every time the room temperature rises to 75 
when 70 degrees is wanted a 1624% loss is incurred. 
Of course this is not continuous but it occurs frequently 
and commonly. Another point or two in average effi- 
ciency drop would not be far out of the way for the 
average installation. 


Improper Installation—This is so common as to be 
almost universal. Ducts too small, no cold air return or 


inadequate cold air return, improper arrangement—these 
cause little drop in efficiency under mild weather opera- 
tion but show up strongly in the colder weather, when 
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fast air circulation is a necessity. In other words, im- 
proper installation of ducts has little influence upon 
heat distribution from a gas auxiliary furnace during 
mild weather. It has no appreciable effect upon the left 
hand end of the efficiency curve A. 


Inferior Furnace—This is a quite common condition. 
It includes not only cheap furnaces with inadequate heat- 
ing surface, but furnaces in poor condition, such as 
with leaky joints, cracked fire bowls, and warped doors. 
All these admit air and make it impossible to properly 
check the fire. These are very common, as every fur- 
nace man knows. An average of a point or two drop in 
efficiency is included for this condition in arriving at 
curve B. 


Poor Coal 
in curve B, 
remedied. 

A careful analysis of the above common causes of 
lowered operating economy of average furnace instalh- 
tions results in curve B. Some of the losses may be 
greater than assumed and some less, but it is thought 
that curve B has a very reasonable basis. Actual experi- 
ence seems to prove the above. It must be clearly under- 
stood that curve B represents an average and is subject 
to variations, not only as a whole but as to the exact 
location of the line at the lower end, the latter varying 
considerably with the kind of coal employed. 


-Poor or unsuitable coal is not considered 
because it is a condition which can be 
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Curve B of Chart 4 shows curve B of Chart 3 ar- 
ranged so that practical use of it can be more easily 
made. With this end in view the curves shown are laid 
out on a basis of the degrees of room heating being 
divided into equal spaces. This unequally spaces the 
rate of coal combustion. Here again careful study was 
made in order to reach an average. In a furnace large 
in proportion to the house the degrees of heating scale 
would be condensed toward the left, causing lower effi- 
ciencies at lower degrees of room heating. Curve B 
seems to check up as closely as can be expected when 
compared to cases where a gas furnace of known effi- 
ciency has replaced a coal furnace, and back calculations 
are made to determine what the average operating econ- 
omy of the coal furnace must have been. The aver- 
age of such cases indicates an apparent average efficiency 
for coal furnaces in the neighborhood of 40 per cent. 
The average efficiency shown by curve B of Chart 4, 
obtained by reading the efficiencies 5 heating degrees 
apart from 5 to 65 degrees and dividing by the number 
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of readings, is 42 per cent. This tends to prove the 
accuracy of this curve upon which the coal-cost calcula- 
tions which follow are based. 

Similar comparisons can be made by gas heating engi- 
neers in order to verify the accuracy of the chart as 
reflecting average coal furnace performance. It does 
not seem possible that the chart can be greatly in error 
within the limitations of “average” performance. 

Curve C of Chart 4 allows for heat losses into the 
basement from ducts. 

Curve A of Chart 4 is a special curve, used in com- 
paring coal costs with gas costs which are calculated 
according to the formula previously given on B.t.u.’s of 
gas input required to heat a given house. The said 
formula includes allowance for gas furnace stack losses 
and casing losses. To avoid inclusion of these losses 
twice in simple comparison coal cost formulas to be 
given, these losses are deducted from the losses shown 
by curve B and curve A is the result. Curve A there- 
fore allows for those coal furnace losses which are over 
and above the losses of good gas furnaces. The column 
of coal cost factors in Table 1 are based on curve A. 
The reason for the above method of handling will be 
more clear later. It makes it much easier to make direct 
comparison of coal and gas costs. 


Table 1—Coal Cost 
Coal Cost Factors 
Heat Del’y Compar- 
to rooms ative 
C 
140,000 
146,000 
154,000 
159,000 
162,000 
159,000 
154,000 
146,000 
127,000 
108,000 
81,000 


Use of Table 1 


lo Get B.t.u.’s Delivered into Rooms per Ic 

(6) Divide the Act Coal Cost Factor (in colume B) 
opposite the degrees of heating being done; by the cost 
ot the coal in dollars per 2000 Ib. ton. 

Compare this with similar gas costs given by formula 
5. (See page 24 February issue. ) 
To Get Comparative Coal Costs in B.t.u.’s per Ic 

(7) Divide the Comparative Coal Cost Factor (in 
column C) opposite the degrees of heating being done by 
the cost of the coal in aollars per 2000 Ib. ton. [Re- 
member that this figure is 20 per cent too high but that 
this is corrected when employed with gas cost formula | 
(see page 24, February issue) and tormulas based there- 
on, which would otherwise give results 20 per cent too 
low. | 
To Get Actual Coal Costs per Degree Hour of Heating 

(8) Divide the required B.t.u.s per degree of heating, 
derived by gas cost formula 1; by the above Comparative 
Coal Costs in B.t.u.s per lc. This will give costs under 
continuous furnace operation. Costs for part day heat- 
ing are given further on. 
To Get Coal Consumed by Use of Column D 

(9) Find proper grate area for the house and multiply 
by the pounds per sq. ft. of grate per hour. This rate 
will vary according to the grate area of the furnace 
relative to the house. The figures given are handy for 
checking other calculations. At 70 degrees of heating 
the coal consumption would be 7.7 Ibs. per sq. ft. per 
hour. 

There is a limit to how few degrees of room heating 


Lbs. Coal 
per sq. ft. 
per hour 


Degrees of 
Heating 


80 98,000 
70 101,000 
60 106,000 
50 110,000 
40 112,600 
35 110,000 
30 107,000 
25 99,000 

88,000 

74,000 

57,000 
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down to which a coal furnace may be checked continu- 
ously. This low limit depends in part upon the fur- 
nace, how air tight its fire bowl is, how well the doors 
fit, its size compared to the size of the house, the kind 
and grade of coal, the skill of the operator and how much 
time and frequency of attention he is willing to give to 
the furnace. It is safe to say that in average cases and 
with ordinary good bituminous or semi-bituminous coal, 
the lowest combustion rate is 134 to 2 pounds of coal 
per square foot of grate. If the furnace is checked 
lower than that for extended periods, as overnight, the 
chance of the fire dying out entirely is considerable. 
Reference to curve B Chart 4 shows that this is equiva- 
lent to about 9 to 13 degrees of heating. 

In view of the above, the least heating which a coal 
furnace can do may be assumed at 10 degrees in continu- 
ous heating for the entire house and when the require- 
ment is for less heating, some overheating must be done. 

Building a coal fire costs more than is generally im- 
agined. The smallest fire which can be built and main- 
tained for any length of time requires at least 6 inches 
depth of bituminous or semi-bituminous coal—some- 
what more for anthracite coal. A shallower fire can be 
built and maintained but it requires more skill and care- 
ful nursing than is usual. As we are dealing with aver- 
ages, it is not safe to figure on less than 6 inches depth 
of coal for a temporary fire, to heat for an evening for 
instance, but extinguishing during the night. 

Loose coal may be assumed to weigh 50 pounds per 
cubic foot. On that basis, Table 2 shows the least weight 
of coal required to start a temporary coal fire. From 
this the cost may be easily calculated for any price of 
coal. 


Table 2—Minimum Coal to Start Fire 


Fire bow] dia. Ibs. of coal Cost @ $10.00 per T 
20 and 22” 50 to 75 25 to 38c 
24 and 26” 70 to 100 35 to 50c 
28 and 30” 100 to 150 50 to 75c 


Exqgmple 3—The house in Example 1 (page 24, 
February issue) has been shown to require 10c worth 
of 80c 530 B.t.u. gas to heat it 10 degrees for one eve- 
ning. What will be the coal cost @ $8.00 per ton, as- 
suming a furnace with 24” fire bowl? 


Answer—28 to 40c not counting the wood or labor of 
firing, fussing and disposing of ashes. A saving in this 
instance of 18 to 30c, plus the convenience. This means 
that upon every cool evening requiring heat for comfort 
this amount would be saved. Inspection of weather 
Chart 2 shows about 50 days in a season when 5-15 
degrees of gas heating can show such a saving. 

In many cases more coal would be added so that the 
fire could last over night, whereas with gas the fire could 
be turned out because gas can very quickly bring the 
room temperature up in the morning and then be turned 
off until the evening chill again sets in. A gas auxiliary 
furnace with the co-operation of the owner can effect a 
well worth while saving upon the approximately 50 days 
of each season when only part day heating is required. 

In the examples which follow, the gas is assumed at 
1000 B.t.u.s per cu. ft., costing $1.00 per MCF, and 
3500 B.t.u. coal is assumed at $10.00 per 2000 Ib. ton. 
The reason for selecting the above amounts is because 
the costs can be readily transposed to suit other heat 
values and prices for coal and gas. In the following 
examples a 2 story 24x 3 house of average construction 
is assumed which, according to formula 1 requires 1512 
B.t.u.s gas input for each 1 degree hour of heating. 
The cost of the 1000 B.t.u. $1.00 gas is 10,000 B.t.u.s 
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per lc, which according to formula 3 give us a cost of 
0.1512c per degree hour of gas auxiliary heating. 


Example 4—What are the coal costs per hour of con- 
tinuous heating for 5, 10, 15, 25 and 30 degrees of heat- 
ing compared with gas costs as above, for the above 
house ? 

As the least coal combustion per sq. ft. of grate per 
hour which will safely remain ignited is about 134 lbs. 
corresponding to about 10 degrees of heating, the 10 
degree rate is the least which can be assumed for the 
coal, when only 5 degrees of heating is actually required. 
That is, with coal there will have to be some over heat- 
ing to maintain the fire, whereas with gas no more heat 
than actually desired need be turned on. 


To get the “comparative” B.t.u.s per lc (to compare 
with the gas cost figures) we proceed as per formula 7, 
which gives us the figures in the second column below. 
Proceeding as per formula 8 we get the “comparative” 
coal costs per degree of heating, listed in the third 
column. Multiplying this by the degrees of heating 
shown opposite in the first column we get the cost of 
heating with coal, shown in the fourth column below, to 
the number of degrees specified in the first column. 

The fifth column gives the gas costs to which the coal 
costs may be compared. The costs given are for each 
hour of heating. The relative gas and coal costs may 
be readily transposed to suit other than $10.00 per ton 
coal costs and other than 1000 B.t.u. $1.00 gas. 


Table 3—Comparative Coal and Gas Costs 


Coal @ $10.00 per T. 1000 B.t.u. Gas at $1.00 per MCF 
Degreesot CoalCost Coal Cost Coal Cost Gas Cost 


Heating B.t.u.’s/lc perdegreehr. per hour per hour 
5 8100 187c 0.94¢ .76c 
10 8100 .187¢ 1.87¢ 1.5lc 
15 10800 .140c a1:£ 2.27¢ 
20 12700 -120c 24 ¢ 3.02c 
25 14600 104¢ 26 ¢ 3.78c 
30 15406 -100¢ 2.94c 4.54c 


It will be noted that for the fuel costs and heat values 
given the gas costs for heating are less than for the 
coal up to 15 degrees of heating. At 20 degrees of heat- 
ing, gas costs about .6c per hour more for the cleanli- 
ness and convenience and at 25 degrees of heating the 
gas cost is 1.18c per hour more than for coal. These 
figures are of course approximate. 

By transposing the figures to suit the coal costs pre- 
vailing in your own locality, and the gas costs to conform 
to your local costs per therm or B.t.u.s per lc, you can 
get an idea of what the opportunities are for your own 
company. 

Human factors come into play as an important influ- 
ence upon the final gas operating costs. Some owners 
take advantage of the fact that with a gas auxiliary the 
room temperature can be very quickly raised, whereas 
with coal this may be a question of hours. They can 
therefore turn the gas out or down very low at night. 
They can maintain a gas fire for short periods, which is 
impossible with a coal fire. Also, because coal fires 
will not remain lit on less than a certain heat volume 
delivery, it is not worth while to turn off the heat to un- 
used rooms in mild weather, but with gas this economy 
can be effected. For instance, take the case of 20 degrees 
of heating in Table 1, the gas cost of 3c per hour can 
easily be brought down below the coal cost. The point 
to be emphasized is that opportunities for economy exist 
during the milder weather which are not possible with a 
coal furnace. Some home owners take full advantage of 
these economies, others take advantage of the possibili- 
ties in the other direction, namely to have more even 
heat and comfort than they ever had with coal. The 
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tormer type may have gas bills below the calculated cost, 
the latter type will have larger than calculated gas costs. 
Where economy is exercised by the owner the effort 
required is only an extremely small fraction of the care 
required by a coal fire. 

Another point to be noted is that the savings effected 
by a gas auxiliary during part day heating periods and 
during weather when the degrees of heating required are 
low enough to show a saving over coal costs, may be 
applied to pay for somewhat higher gas costs during still 
cooler weather. The owner can therefore break even in 
colder weather than indicated by Table 3. Further, the 
economies mentioned in the preceding paragraph can 
carry him into still cooler weather at no increased annual 
fuel cost. Again it should be emphasized that the gas 
bills are entirely within the control of the owner. 

Example 5—How does 800 B.t.u. mixed gas at 65c 
per MCF compare with good Pocahontas coal at $8.00 
per ton at 5 to 25 degrees of heating ¢ 

Answer—Formula 5 gives the B.t.u.s per le delivered 
into the rooms as 8200. : 

Formula 6 gives the coal costs in B.t.u.s per lc de- 


% 
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livered into the rooms as follows: 

5 degrees—7125; 10 degrees—7125; 15 degrees— 
9250; 20 degrees—-11000; 25 degrees—12375. These 
coal cost figures, remember, are for continuous heating 
and in comparing with gas cost figures are subject to the 
modifications mentioned a few paragraphs back. It is 
probable that all required heating can be done down to 
25 degrees of heating at very little increase in cost over 
coal, assuming due economy to be exercised. 

It will be apparent, if the costs are studied as thor- 
oughly as the importance of auxiliary gas heating justi- 
hes in view of the great need existing for new sales 
channels for gas house heating, that auxiliary gas central 
heating has a market which is distinct from that of 
either conversion burner installations or gas designed 
furnaces and greater than both of these. Because 
auxiliary furnaces are employed in weather when coal 
furnaces are at their worst, gas auxiliary heating will 
tend to create favorable impressions for gas heating. 
No gas heating sales set-up is complete without central 
gas auxiliary heating occupying its place in the sales 
campaign program. 


Notes on High Pressure Gas Distribution 


DISTRIBUTION ENGINEER outlines operation 
and installation of House Governors 


(Continued from February tssue) 
Location of Vent 


HE end of a vent must be kept 

open, which appears to be a 
simple task but is actually one 
difficult of perfect attainment. The 
most obvious location from the view- 
point of consumer, safety engineer, 
local politicians and others not vitally 
concerned with the maintenance of a 
gas system is above the roof. While 
this should carry any escaping gas to 
a point which should give a maximum 
of protection, it does not do so, as 
winds do not blow horizontally but 
actually blow downward at times, and 
during periods of no wind and fog 
gas will settle to a surprising degree. 
When a governor blows, some ob- 
vious indication should result so tha: 
the utility is notified, otherwise the 
amount of unaccounted for gas would 
be prohibitive. Numerous methods in- 
dicating governors blowing have been 
tried without success where the end 
of the vent is in such an inaccessible 
position, as above a roof. The indi- 
cation is some form ot noise making 
device, usually a whistle. The velocity 
of gas in a vent from a weeping or 
slightly blowing governor, which oc- 
curs more frequently than violent 
blowing, is not sufficient to produce a 
sound attracting attention. The whistle 
is subject to corrosion, affected by 


Fig. 6—Vent Located .« 


vines growing on a house, bugs attach- 
ing nests or ice and snow. In noisy 
surroundings the slight additional 
noise of a whistle would not cause 
sufficient attraction 

An odor is less irritating to nerves 
but more offensive than noises and, 
therefore, more likely to result in a 
complaint. An example of this is a 
consumer who tolerates a squeaky 
meter, but immediately reports the 
least odor of gas near the same me- 
ter. Safety education has been car- 
ried to the point where but few would 
allow an odor of gas to exist without 
reporting and should they refrain 
from reporting, would be open to a 
charge of negligence on their part 
should any damage occur. For these 
reasons the running of vents above 
roofs is an infrequent policy, although 
installation near the ground requires 
more intense employee education to 
acquaint installers with desirable lo- 
cations. 

The most common cause of pluggage 
with the open end of the vent near the 
ground is from tampering by both old 
and young people. Plumbers have 
peen known to put a plug in the end 
of a vent or cut in a shut off on the 
vert line; consumers, police and fire- 
men have forced plugs in the end and 
rags or other materials have been 
wired over the opening. To minimize 


ibove Roof. closing the end of the vent two types 
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of fittings have been developed: one is a plain elbow 
having a solid strip across the opening dividing it into 
two hemispherical halves, and the other a special el- 
bow with squared end having the opening divided into 
several smaller rectangular openings. Both of these 
fittings aim to make the plugging of the open end diffi- 
cul and also to attract attention by having various phrases 
on them such as “keep open,” “danger,” and “‘call gas 
company.” They prevent children from filling the vent 
with large stones or other foreign matter but do not 
eliminate the infrequent partial or total stoppage caused 
by nesting wasps, spiders or insects 

All of these fittings should have an opening area 
equivalent to that of the vent pipe. The one other 
method which has been tried is that of putting a screen 
in the end of the fitting or included in a fitting made 
for that purpose. This method has been the least suc- 
cessful of all, as foreign matter readily accumulates on 
the screen and a screen is particularly favored by the 
insects mentioned for attaching their nests, all of which 
result in partial or complete pluggages. Nothing has 
been designed to prevent lighting the end of a vent 
which does occasionally cause damage and can only be 
prevented by continuous education of the public. 


Usual Method of Ending Vent 


The most common method of ending the vent is by 
means of a street ell or elbow installed so that its open 
end faces the ground. While this method allows easy 
pluggage, the important fact is that the opening faces 
downward which prevents rain or snow falling directly 
into the vent and, aside from being the potential source 
of trouble already mentioned, rain or snow accumulat- 
ing on top of the mercury adds to the blowing pressure, 
and if sufficient, will cause the mercury to back into the 
governor in certain designs. 


In selecting the location of the open end of the vent, 
surrounding conditions such as vines, vegetation and 
trees which might grow into the vent should be avoided; 
also places where drifting snow could cover the end 
sufficiently to interfere with vent operation. In newly 
erected buildings where grading has not been completed 
the ingenuity of the installer is sometimes taxed. A 
vent should never be installed until it is absolutely cer- 
tain that the building has been completed at the particu- 
lar location selected so as to avoid any additional con- 
struction which might surround or enclose the vent. 


Location of End of Vent—Safety of person and prop- 
erty should be the primary consideration in selecting a 
location for the atmospheric end of the vent. For safe- 
ty to persons, a location should be selected which will 
not allow escaping gas to enter a building in harmful 
quantities. Safety to property requires that considera- 
tion be given to the effect of escaping gas on nearby 
shrubbery and the possibility of gas becoming ignited. 

The type of building construction is an important 
factor in location, as the vent outlet must avoid prox- 
imity to any openings, similar to the space sometimes 
found between the sill and sidewalls, to prevent en- 
trance of escaping gas to the open sections between 
outer and inner walls where it would accumulate and 
seep into the interior. The gradual accumulation dur- 
ing the governor blow may result in an explosive mix- 
ture. 

Equipment installed in a building sometimes requires 
open end ducts or vents carried to the exterior, such as 
cold air inlet ducts to warm air furnaces, coal chutes 
and sanitary system vents. It is sometimes difficult to 
see these ducts or vents where they are concealed by 
shrubbery or are underneath porches surrounded by lat- 
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tice work. 

The part of a building adjacent to a large open area 
is usually the best location for the end, as the wind has 
more chance of maintaining good circulation, diluting 
and carrying away the gas as fast as it escapes. Alleys, 
small court yards, air shafts and the inferior angles of 
L’s or bays provide air currents which often carry the 
gas to undesirable locations, or no circulation which re- 
sults in high gas concentrations, and should be avoided. 
If the outlet is on the side the prevailing winds first 
strike, there is a better possibility of dilution and carry- 
ing away than on the lee side. The front of a business 
building is usually more suitable than the rear for the 
end, as it is in an open area and any odor will be noticed. 
This location adds a hazard to pedestrians if precau- 
tions are not taken to keep the outlet as near the build- 
ing as possible and preferably bringing it through the 
siding of the building a foot or eighteen inches above 
the ground level to avoid accidents. 

Standard specifications are often written providing 
a minimum distance between end of vent and any win- 
dow or door. Regardless of how this distance is speci- 
fied, fulfillment is often impossible. Experience has in- 
dicated that the factors already mentioned are some- 
times of more importance than*the windows and doors, 
as the majority of accidents occur when all windows 
and doors are closed. The reason for this is that dilu- 
tion readily occurs with doors or windows open, thereby 
preventing anything more than a headache or slight 
nauseating feeling to consumers. The gas entering a 
building with windows closed may accumulate to a con- 
centration that is harmful to persons exposed to it for 
long periods. 


Desirable To Avoid Groups of Shrubbery 


Gas escaping from a vent can damage nearby shrub- 
bery, the amount depending on the type of shrubbery. 
It would be impractical to educate the ordinary installer 
to recognize the more sensitive shrubbery, therefore, 
the instructions must be to avoid groups of shrubbery 
close to a building. 

The fire hazard is caused not only from application 
of a flame but from the vent being located where an 
automobile exhaust might come in proximity to the vent, 
also the exhaust of stationary engines, burning cinders 
from railroad engines or industrial stacks, cigarettes 
carelessly handled or thrown, etc. While no one loca- 
tion can be selected which will avoid all contingencies 
the more they are kept in mind the less likelihood there 
is of a utility having damage claims. 


It is not always possible to find a location on a build- 
ing which is suitable and in these cases it is necessary to 
carry the vent for some distance beyond it. As an il- 
lustration, the only place to bring the vent out of a 
small cellar in a particular residence was alongside a 
poorly fitted cellar window and immediately under a 
kitchen window, where it was left on the initial instal- 
lation. After several governor blows each of which 
resulted in a doctor attending at least one member of 
the family, the vent was extended along the concrete floor 
of an open porch to a place approximately fifteen feet 
from the building. In another case it was necessary to 
bury the vent line for fifteen feet and then carry it up 
a pole to a position high enough to clear any possible 
snow drifts. These conditions illustrate the maximum 


distance vents are ordinarily run from the actual 
building which are necessitated by particular conditions, 
each having its own individual characteristics which 
must be considered at the time of installation. 

The minimum distance the end fitting should be from 
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a building was mentioned where the vent is brought to a 
location that is a possible source of accident to a pedes- 
trian. Wherever possible, the minimum spacing be- 
tween the end fitting and the building should allow a 
wrench being placed on the pipe when screwing on the 
end connection, which would require not less than one 
and one-half inches. By placing a wrench on the pipe 
the end connection can be made tight without disturb- 
ing joints already installed inside the building. The ad- 
vantages of a tightly made up end fitting is the preven- 
tion of tampering by unscrewing without a wrench. 
The manufacturers of certain types of end fittings ad- 
vise having the fitting against the building for appear- 
ances only. Other advantages of a slight amount of 


clearance are minimizing staining the house paint by 
gas, directing the gas slightly away from the sides of the 
building, prevention of sealing the vent if the building 
is shingled or stuccoed or similarly changed after initial 
ease of 


construction and installation 


Fig. 7—Special 
Vent Ends 











In addition to mechanical means for keeping the ends 
of vents open, continuous efforts must be made to edu- 
cate the consumer against any tampering. There are 
two schools of thought as to what constitutes proper 
education; one believes that in no case should con- 
sumers be given the attitude that a potential danger 
exists in the product sold and the other seeks to reveal 
the function of each device so that a utility will be noti- 
fied of improper operation. 

House regulators are installed on systems where the 
pressure on the service varies from a few inches water 
column to five pounds without venting. Years of ex- 
perience justify the elimination of a vent on these sys- 
tems. What the maximum pressure should be is de- 
termined by the highest pressure which can be safely 
carried on meter and house lines. Three pounds pres- 
sure is the more common standard. The limit of three 
pounds should not be exceeded on natural gas distribu- 
tion where the gas has no odor. Between the three and 
five pound limits the use of cast iron case meters would 
be an added safeguard. 

Above five pounds maximum inlet pressure vents and 
seals are recommended in all cases. Examination of 
premises served by unvented governors and inlet pres- 
sures above five pounds has indicated a large amount of 
leakage on house lines, especially on the range rail cocks, 
and has caused too high burner flames on all types of 
appliances, inefficient burning and the giving off of car- 
bon monoxide so that consumers admitted frequent 
headaches. The type of governor used on such instal- 
lations is mostly the toggle joint type. Even governors 
with high leverage can not be depended upon indefinite- 
ly to maintain low outlet pressures, as their power re- 
sults in the orifice cutting deeply into the disc causing 
its failure and the throwing of full pressure on the 
house lines. An argument used in favor of no vents is 
that consumers will report high flames on burners when 
they would not notice a slight blow, however, this con- 
flicts with the idea that the odor of gas or an odorant has 
more effect than seeing a high flame. Variable flames 
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on appliance burners is poor service. 
let pressure when the governor is first installed that is 
the basis of service, but its average during its life. 


It is not the out- 


Governors without vents have more variable outlet 
pressures, since they have not a fixed limit to their 
maximum pressure as provided by a seal. 


High Pressure Renders Diaphragm Porous 


Although a diaphragm may not fail from tearing, the 
leather used in practically all house governors for this 
purpose becomes porous when pressures exceed one-half 
pound, which is frequent on non-vented governors. 
Any leakage through the diaphragm will be carried 
through the breather hole and into the building. This is 
recognized in a few utilities using no seals, but a vent 
is run to the exterior of the building to carry off gas 
resulting from porosity or tearing of the diaphragm. 

The cost of a seal cast integral with a governor adds 
approximaicly 8% to the cost of a governor, being about 
twenty-five cents per governor which is a small factor 
in the total cost of a governor and worthwhile because 
of its insurance value. Experience has not borne out 
the theory that the installation of a vent signifies a po- 
tential danger to the consumer, as few give the vent 
any consideration, and those who do, assume the atti- 
tude that it is a necessary part of equipment. Con- 
sumers previously residing in low pressure districts will 
occasionally ask the significance of a vent and, especially 
after the governor has blown, will advocate low pres- 
sure but these have not been a source of trouble to util- 
ities. On the contrary, where no seals are used the 
question is often asked why can not the gas be governed, 
since the idea of automatic controls has been made com- 
mon knowledge through advertisements of all types of 
modern household appliances. 


7 






Fig. s—Well 

cated Vent Near 

Ground. Arrow 
Indicates Vent 
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It is impractical to impart to consumers complete 
knowledge of the operations of equipment installed for 
their service. The continuous efforts to induce consum- 
ers to read their own meters has resulted in but a small 
minority realizing its value and still fewer actually read- 
ing their meters. The same is true of house governors 
but this is no reason for the discontinuance of every 
effort to induce the public to report any odor of gas im- 
mediately. The direction that the efforts of a utility 
will take for this education depends on local conditions. 
Favorable places for the presentation of a general 
knowledge are schools, boy and girl scouts, civic organi- 
zations, police, firemen and the consumers themselves 
at the time of installation. The presentation of such 
information as reporting an odor of gas is not always 
direct but is included in talks on safety work, resuscita- 
tion, facts about the industry and numerous other sub- 
jects in which the particular individuals may be inter- 
ested. 

The proper time to advise a consumer of the purpose 
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for a vent is during installation, emphasizing particu- 
larly that the end must be kept open and that any noise 
in the governor or odor of gas from the vent should be 
reported. The training of employees is important, as 
their impressions will be carried to the consumer and 
should there be conveyed the idea of fear of the product 
handled or lack of confidence in its mechanical controls, 
their attitude will leave an unfavorable impression on 
the consumer. The employees should be impressed with 
the perfection of the house governor and that the 
reason it does not function properly is not always due 
to the governor itself, but mainly foreign matter car- 
tied to it by the gas and that this foreign matter is kept 
at a minimum by efforts put forth in the construction, 
operation and maintenance of equipment previous to the 
governor. The employees’ education should be in as 
complete detail as circumstances will, permit, so that 
he thoroughly understands all factors on which proper 
functioning of the governor depends to the end that his 
answers to questions by consumers are intelligent. Em- 
ployees must be cautioned, however, in the nature and 
extent of the information to be voluntarily imparted 
and the restrictions in their answers to queseions. 

The rules of a number of utilities state that the 
answers to any questions must come from certain off- 
cers and parties to whom the consumer is referred. 
Experience demonstrates that few employees will fol- 
low this to the letter and a natural desire not to appear 
ignorant is not only inherent in man but valuable if 
properly directed. There is a considerable difference in 
this respect between practice in high and low pressure 
fields. High pressure work deals with more apparatus, 
requires more education of the employee and leads to 
more questions from consumers. If the answers to 
these questions are not given by the employee at the 
time of installation the consumer is seldom interested to 
the extent of inquiring at an office. This necessitates 
direct contact between installer and consumer which in 
most of the low pressure sections is considered the 
function of a new business or commercial department. 
The advantage of the installer explaining is that he can 
do so after completing the work and the parts to be 
dealt with are visible to the consumer. 


Information Should Be Brief But Clear 


The information imparted to the consumer volun- 
tarily should be as brief as clearness will permit, stating 
that the governor is for the purpose of changing the 
pressure carried in the mains to one easily and eco- 
nomically used on their appliances and has been accepted 
only after numerous tests and meets rigid qualifications 
However, nothing is perfect and should the governor 
fail to function properly there will sometimes result an 
odor of gas in the vent line which has been installed for 
the purpose of carrying this gas to the exterior of the 
building. It is important to call their attention to the 
necessity of keeping this vent on the exterior and should 
they ever alter the building in any respect there will be 
no charge for carrying the vent to a new location. 

The idea of saying definitely that there will be no 
charge is one looked upon unfavorably by some new 
business and commercial departments, as they fee] that 
the customer will expect other changes to be made with- 
out charge. It has been found that consumers to whom 
this fact has not been made clear will enclose vents, 
attempt to change them or employ some mechanic to do 
so who will not be familiar with what constitutes a good 
location. The consumer should also be shown that the 
end of the vent is open to the atmosphere and should 
remain so under all conditions. The additional equip- 
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ment and pressures carried on high pressure distribu- 
tion adds responsibilities to a utility among which an 
important one is keeping a vent end on the exterior of a 
building. For these reasons the objections to the con- 
sumer understanding that no charge will be made are 
not warranted and, in addition, should any accident 
occur it can be proven that every practical precaution 
had been exercised to safeguard the consumer. 


Use of Direction Tags 


As a supplement to the educational work, each vent 
should have at least one tag attached to it near the gov- 
ernor location calling attention to keeping the vent open 
and reporting odors of gas. The wording of this tag 
brings forth the idea of whether danger should be called 
to the consumer’s attention. The use of the word 
danger in large letters is one of the best methods of 
attracting attention to a card and arousing the necessary 
curiosity to promote reading of the details. Some feel 
that the tag is of sufficient importance to warrant plac- 
ing on the outside of the building as well as in the in- 
terior. The exterior tag must be stamped metal or 
preferably the wording can be cast into the fitting used 
on the end. If the vent is long, tags should be placed 
at critical points such as one in each room the vent 
traverses. 

Instructions to employees may be definite within the 
covers of a book but it is impossible to remember every 
detail while on a consumer’s premises, therefore, atten- 
tion must be continuously called to the most important 
points. A method that has proved highly successful on 
vents is having the phrase, “condition of vent” printed 
on every type of work order issued, with a space to 
note whether it is satisfactory or it was repaired. This 
has had the effect of disclosing unsafe conditions of 
vents, when otherwise the employee would have had no 
occasion to inspect the location of the governor and 
trace out the vent. The time consumed for this inspec- 
tion is so insignificant that it is charged to the specific 
work for which an employee entered a building. As 
an added precaution, the employee should be required 
when working on or immediately adjacent to a governor 
to take apart the union on the vent line and blow 
through to determine whether the vent is clear. This 
practice should be standard when a meter is installed or 
turned on. 


Should Customer Turn Off Gas When Governor 
Blows? 


A question often raised is whether a consumer should 
be instructed to turn off the gas service when a gov- 
ernor blows. Where brass or iron-body brass-core cocks 
are used inside the cellar, a consumer should be warned 
against attempting to turn them on and off, for, as al- 
ready mentioned, they are easily broken. There is little 
danger of breakage from operation by a consumer 
where sturdier shut-offs, such as plug cocks or regular 
valves, are installed. However, it is found that a con- 
sumer will misuse the privilege of turning gas on and 
off for any purpose and when turning it on frequently 
cause the governor to blow by too sudden manipulation. 
There have been frequent occasions where a governor 
blew and the consumer turned the gas off when not using 
an appliance and on again when desired without report- 
ing to the utility. In one actual case a resulting explo- 


sion from this practice more than offset any saving in 
that territory from having consumers shut off the gas. 

The subject of vents has been considerably detailed 
as they constitute the greatest source of trouble if not 
kept open or if improperly installed and located. Their 
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importance would suggest the advisability of a periodic 
inspection which is uncommon in actual practice, one 
thought being that no matter how frequent the calls are 
made, tampering with or surrounding a vent with addi- 
tions to a building would result in a low safety factor. 
With the very rapid increase in high pressure distribu- 
tion systems, a periodic inspection or some practical 
substitute may have to be used, otherwise public opinion 
will become active in such a manner as has occurred in 
certain localities where automatic gas shut offs are re- 
quired outside of a building, actuated by a fire within 
the building. Such devices are costly but of little prac- 
tical value. In the majority of high pressure districts 
the consumers have had only high pressure gas and 
have become familiar with troubles which might de- 
velop and report promptly. The trend is toward the 
conversion of many low pressure systems to medium or 
high pressure or actual replacement with a high pres- 
sure system. In these areas there is an initial tendency 
for consumers to report all sorts of difficulties, aftri- 
buting them to the governor, and thereby resulting in a 
high number of complaints which gradually decrease 
as fear of the equipment is overcome. 


Matter of Governor Inspection 


The cost of periodic governor inspections would be 
high, as in suburban areas it has been found that the 
maximum an inspector can average is forty governors 
per nine hour day, not including inaccessible buildings 
where a return call must be made, lowering the average 
to between thirty and thirty-five per nine hour day. 
This inspection should include a pressure test on the 
low pressue side, disconnecting the vent to determine 
that it is clear and noting down such factors as oil 
seeping through flanges or door plates, condition of 
vent, any noticeable odor of gas in cellar, condition 
of service cock, and service especially where it enters 
the wall, any odor in vent at outlet, suggestion as to 
relocation of vent especially the open end and any sug- 
gestions or complaints which the consumer may give; all 
of which facts are noted on a standard form. The 
inspector should make no repairs, a follow-up crew 
immediately doing such work as clearing or extending 
a vent to a safe position and leaving less urgent work 
such as caring for oil drippage, cementing around the 
vent pipe where it goes through a wall, replacing cor- 
roded sections, etc., for slack periods. To be valuable 
an inspection of this nature should be made at least 
annually, since conditions may change considerably in 
that period, especially during the summer when many 
occupy their time during vacations in work around 
their own premises. 

A less costly method would be to number all gover- 
nors by placing badges on them and create a set of 
records similar to those for meters. Previously the 
stamping of “condition ef vent” on all orders was men- 
tioned. The report where governors are numbered 
should include the number and the nature of the in- 
spection made which would be recorded on the indi- 
vidual historical record. These cards could be in- 
spected at least once a year and all locations which had 
not been visited in the regular course of business could 
be tabulated and inspected. 

It has often been suggested that the meter reader 
should be expected to report governors blowing or their 
improper functioning. A meter reader has a single duty 
to perform which in itself is of the utmost importance 
and additional duties cause a distraction and loss of 
time undesirable wherever the size of the territory 
necessitates the full time of one or more meter readers. 
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A meter reader is seldom under the jurisdiction of the 
department installing and maintaining governors which 
results in a divided authority, usually unsuccessful. A 
meter reader would look upon the governor inspection 
as a secondary task and seldom possesses sufficient 
knowledge to make the necessary observation in the 
available time. Where the size of a territory does not 
warrant the full time employment of an inspector the 
work can best be done by the employees who ordinarily 
install and maintain the governors, as they will be fami- 
liar enough with detail to quickly recognize needed 
maintenance. This type of work should be checked 
by a supervisor to guard against inefficiency or lack of 
interest resulting from the monotony of repetition. 
The primary purpose of the inspection is to ascer- 
tain the condition of a vent, but the changing of the 
valve disc on every governor is added by a few as part 
of the duty. An inspector changing a disc does not 
look for the cause of improper valve functioning with 
the idea of remedying the cause, due to lack of time 
and facilities. The preferable policy is to use the in- 
spector for the recording of definite tacts, leaving main- 
tenance to those who ordinarily perform that duty. 
(Continued wn April issue) 


Gas Company Operations for 
1931 and 1932 


For California, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon and Wash- 
ington and the Province of British Columbia 


Percent 


1931 1932 Change 


Production—Mcf 
Water Gas 
Coal Gas 
Oil Gas 
Coke Oven Gas 
Butane Gas— 

550 Btu 
Natural Gas 
Purchased 


3,044,755 
1,508,872 
8,018,683 

640,584 


2,907 ,490 
1,516,614 
7,017,779 

670,870 


157,274 252,531 


163,156,872 135,086,528 


Total 176,527,040 
Active Meters—Dec. 31 
Domestic 1,569,318 
Commercial and 
Industrial 





147,451,812 
1,533,513 


68,552 69,897 





Total 
Sales—Mcf 
Domestic 
Commercial and 
Industrial 


1,637,870 1,603,410 


58,693,423 62,834,836 


61,818,596 


124,653,432 


90,027,134 


Total 
Gross Revenue 
Domestic 
Commercial and 
Industrial 


148,720,557 
57,522,916 60,066,317 
18,910,557 14,893,419 


74,959,736 





Total "76,433,473 


Miles of Main— 
Dec. 31 
Number of Employes— 


Dec. 31 


25,335 26,512 


11,544 11,432 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
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Operating Trends in New England 


A symposium on distribution practice 


and metering methods 


HORACE G. TAYLOR 


Manager, Lawrence Gas and Electric Company 


T is a foregone conclusion thai the day of Bell and 

Spigot cast iron pipe with lead and cement joints 

is on the wane. All manufacturers of cast iron 
pipe either have developed or are developing mechani 
cal joints. Joints of this type depend upon gaskets to 
seal the joint, and 95 per cent of the gaskets manufac 
tured are compounded rubber. Joints have been so con- 
structed that the rubber gasket is kept under compres- 
sion when installed and the rubber will not flow when 
attacked by gas oils. There are about a dozen types of 
mechanical joints on the market; some, for plain-end 
pipes, and others an adaptation of the Bell and Spigot 
joint. All depend upon bolted rings to force the gas- 
ket into the joint. New England companies are fast 
changing over to mechanical-joint installations for cast 
iron pipe. 

Welded steel pipe is being used more and more for 
extensions, both for transmission and distribution lines. 
Most of the New England companies are tending to- 
ward higher pressures, particularly for suburban exten- 
sions. Steel pipe lends itself to this work because of the 
ease of installation and because with smaller pipes and 
higher pressures, the investment costs are much lower. 
Therefore, territories have been served where costs 
would have prohibited low-pressure, cast-iron installa- 
tions. Mechanical joints and the coupling type are also 
used on steel pipe, particularly on the larger sizes. 

Most of the welding has been done by the oxy-acety- 
lene method but the electric welding method has been 
growing in favor throughout the country for the past 
five or six years when the amount of welding warranted 
the investment in complete generator eqmpment. To- 
day there seems little choice as to which inethod is the 
better. It is merely a matter for each engineer 
as to investment costs, etc. 


to decide 


Use of Clamps 


In order to reenforce cement and lead joints and to 
assure their being tight under much higher pressures 
on the lines, clamps have been installed by many New 
England companies. There are six outstanding clamp 


ular merit 


two vears, 


manufacturers. Each type has its own parti 
and all have been improved during the past 
mostly at the insistence of gas engineers. 

In general, the clamps are of the two-ring type; one 
ring for the back of a bell and the other for the front. 


Portion of a paper, “Operating High St for 1932,” read 
before Seventh Annual Business Confer 


1 ence Vew England 
Gas Assn., Boston, Mass., Feb. 16-17, 1933 
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Bolts are used between these two rings to draw a split- 
rubber gasket tight against the face of a joint which 
gasket is thick enough to cover the joint and part of 
the face of the bell. 

Clamps have been limited in use for twenty-eight 
years but it is only within the past six years that their 
use has become extensive. All of the larger gas com 
panies in the United States are using clamps to reen 
force repaired joints. A majority of the New England 
companies are using clamps to some extent. 

Both cast iron and steel fittings are now being man- 
ufactured with plain ends and mechanical bell joints. 
Most companies are insisting that all fittings must be 
tested and for that reason, factories and mills are turn- 
ing out much better products than formerly. The gen- 
eral rule of the companies seems to be that cast-iron 
fittings must be tight on the air test of twenty-five to 
hfty pounds-and_steel fittings under one hundred pound 
pressures. 

Many of the New England companies in order to im 
prove customer servicing have established schools for 
servicemen. Men are taught the servicing of all types 
of appliances. In some companies, the schools are con- 
tinuous. As new appliances or controls are brought out, 
the men are thoroughly schooled in the construction, op- 
erations, and servicing. In this way, the work is kept up 
to date. 


—— 
) 


School work is very essential, particularly as new au- 
tomatic controls are constantly appearing on the mar- 
ket. Appliance manufacturers have been very helpful 
and teach gas men thoroughly how to repair and serv- 
ice their products. 


Instruction to Plumbers Helpful 


\ few companies have included the teaching of out- 
side plumbers and fitters in their schools. This has been 
particularly helpful to the companies as plumbers have 
become enthusiastic boosters for the gas companies. 
One company has put seventy-two plumbers through 
its school this past year. 

Formerly, it was the policy of the gas companies, 
especially the larger ones, to have specialized men or 
groups of men to do the different types of servicing, 
but now the tendency is to acquaint men with all serv- 
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icing. With men thus trained, the efficiency of the 
service department is raised; much duplicating of work 
is eliminated ; work is accomplished much quicker; and 
better public relations are established because the con 
sumer has more confidence in the gas companies 

Because of the lack of main and service laying this 
past year, distribution engineers have had a chance to 
develop efficient ways and means of accomplishing this 
work. Some innovations have been introduced 

A combination truck and compressor unit has 
adopted by one large company which has proved a great 
This unit is in use twenty-four hours a day 
During the ordinary eight working hours, it is used on 
general service installation and is used for 
leak work for the other sixteen hours. The compressor 
is air cooled; it is driven by a power take-off from the 
engine shaft; and it has a capacity of one hundred sixty 
cubic feet of air a minute. The truck 
half ton size and is equipped with boxes which hold 
tools for all types of general and special work. This 
combination is especially adaptable for suburban work 
and it is predicted that the use of units of this type 
will become more and more universal. 

Several manufacturers have developed machines to 
insert valves in lines without shutting off the gas. These 
machines have proved a great boon to the gas men for 
both low and high pressure work on steel and cast iron 
pipes. The gas men are relieved of much anxiety and 
the installation costs are greatly reduced. 

Another machine which has come into general us¢ 
is one to tap a main of any size without shutting off 
the gas. A split tee is used on which is installed a 
valve. The machine is bolted to the valve and the tap 
is made through the open valve. After the tap is made, 
the cutters and the cut piece of main are drawn back 
into a bonnet on the machine and the valve is then 
closed. This is all done without any leakage of gas. 
Some engineers have used a hat flange welded to the 
main for steel installations. There is no comparison 
between the safety, efficiency, and economy of this mod- 
ern method and the old method of installing a tee by 
a cut-out either by a shut-down or through the bag and 
stopper method. 

Gas engineers are fast becoming safety-minded and 
are giving much time and attention to teaching em- 
ployees along these lines. Many companies have adopted 
well organized plans with safety supervisors and com- 
mittees in every department of the company whose func- 
tions are to teach safety, review every accident, place 
blame, and in general to conduct the safety work with- 
in the department. 

Safety has become a great factor in the gas business 
and the reduction in accidents has been great. Safety 
work pays mighty good dividends as has been proven 
by those who have a systematic plan and have eternally 
hammered on the idea of safety at all times 


been 


success. 


emergency 


is a one and on¢ 


Business Situation Retards Extensions 


Financial conditions during 1932 were not 
to the planning of many large extensions to our dis- 
tribution systems. During 1932, the work was largely 
confined to the filling in of small gaps and small ex- 
tensions for a limited number of additional houses 
These were generally reached by laying low-pressure, 
cast-iron mains. 

Many previously planned extensions had been pro- 
posed and started several years ago and were therefore 
completed last year. For this reason, it is well to make 
a resume of what might be considered the accepted 


conducive 
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method in design and installation. Generally speaking, 
most companies have favored high pressure systems 
when considering the new projects and usually steel 
pipe with acetylene welded joints was selected. 

Due to the favorable soil conditions from a corrosive 
standpoint, a relatively small percentage of this steel 
pipe was coated or wrapped to protect it against cor- 
rosion. Most companies, however, put on a protective 
covering when the main is exposed under bridges, 
through streams or in wet marshy places where soil cor- 
rosion might be excessive. 

These steel mains are generally laid with expansion 
joints, installed at intervals of approximately 1500 feet 
apart, also at railroad and river crossings, bridges, etc. 
\nother almost general practice, although not universal, 
has been to install expansion joints at either one or both 
sides of cocks and drips. 

The type of line shut-off most generally selected has 
been the lubricated plug cock type with square head ex- 
tension operated directly by a wrench for the smaller 
sizes and a geared cock to be operated by a square-end 
wrench on the larger sizes. Practically all of these cocks, 
especially the larger sizes, are installed in manholes but 
the regular valve boxes were used almost entirely on 
sizes up to and including 4 inches. 


Use of Gaskets With Flanged Connections 


Where flanged connections are used next to valves, 
drips, etc., the accepted form of gasket seems to be the 
corrugated steel type. Many other kinds of gasket ma- 
terial have been tried such as sheet lead and various 
makes of fabric packing but the corrugated steel gasket 
seems to be meeting with most favor. 

The practice recently developed tends to follow the 
idea of installing drips where good low-pressure prac- 
tice dictates their location and the old idea of eliminating 
drips entirely on high pressure systems seems to be re- 
versed. 

Troubles develop due to water conditions on high 
pressure systems, though to a lesser extent. The drip 
is usually of the line-pot type installed right in the main. 
Recent practice would indicate that drips are being used 
more generally than they were a few years ago for 
high pressure systems. Most of these drips are of 
welded-steel construction and in many cases are fabri- 
cated by the local companies. 

The service connections to these mains are usually 
welded to the top of the main. In a high percentage of 
cases, the service from the main to the property line or 
curb cock location is welded, and screwed fittings are 
used from the curb cock through the cellar wall. The 
accepted type of shut-off for the service is the lubricated 
plug cock, although some high pressure gas valves and 
regular shut-off cocks are used. The approved type of 
shut-off used at the head of the service in the cellar 
is the lubricated lockwing cock. 


Governer Practice 


Many makes of house governors are used but recent 
developments seem to be bringing most of these types 
into closer uniformity. Generally speaking, they are 
‘f a mercury or oil seal, vented type. The use of vent 
lines has become accepted practice. Both spring-tension 
and weighted-type governors are receiving favorable 
comment, with each class having its supporters. 

The anticipated load on many of the extensions made 
during the past year or two has not been obtained be- 
cause the consumers were obtained after their income 
was seriously reduced. For this reason, the pressures 
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carried on many suburban lines are actually lower than 
planned with ample capacity to take care of the exist- 
ing load. 

The foregoing facts also tended to postpone the in- 
stallation of extra compressing equipment. Many differ- 
ent types of compressors are used with various kinds 
of motive power. The steam-driven unit seems to hold 
first place where the compressing is done at the plant 
where steam is usually available and there is a use for 
the exhaust steam. At outlying points, most compressing 
is done by electric power with a few gas engine driven 
units in use at both central or outlying locations. 

The change in our compressing problems with the 
lower pressures has also reduced the necessity of as 
much enriching after compression as formerly. Due to 
these facts, very few new methods of enriching high- 
pressure gas have been developed during the past year. 


Diaphragm Leather Investigations 


One company has built a new meter shop with mod- 
ern equipment to test and repair all meters in an eff- 
cient manner. The company now puts new diaphragms 
in all meters that have been out more than five years. 
They are making a study of semi-chrome diaphragms. 
Owing to dry gas, all feed mains have been oil fogged 
and meters have been dipped. This company is using 
prepayment meters to collect back gas bills. 

Another company has over 4,000 meters with semi- 
chome leather. Their study of semi-chrome leather 
over a two-year period will lead to discontinuance of 
the dipping of meters. They are placing meter oil in 
the inlet column of the meter to prevent corrosion in 
the columns. A cylindrical wire gauze is also placed 
in the inlet column to prevent rust from going any 
further into the meter. Noisy meters, several hundred 
of which were house heating meters, have not been 
changed for two years. Being “A” type meters, they 
were easily oil flushed through the long channel, en- 
closure and valves. This was done on the premises. 
This company also has over 2,000 meters with Bakelite 
valve covers—a valuable help to prevent noisy meters. 

Another company reports that the effect of the 
change from saturated gas to a dry gas upon dia- 
phragms, in non-dipping meters in service 12 years or 
more, has resulted in shrunk, bleached and cracked 
leathers, producing slow and fast meters to a per cent 
much above the average. In Connecticut a new law 
has gone into effect which stipulates that a correct 
meter shall be one which proves on a check test not 
more than one percent slow or fast as against 2% 
slow and 1% fast in the old law. 

Another company reports a new rotating machine for 
re-oiling diaphragms which has been very satisfactory. 
They get better oiling of the meters by this machine. 
A pair of rotary meters is used on one large industrial 
installation. In other large installations, they use 250-B 
meters in a battery, with one more meter installed 
than is necessary to carry the load. This extra meter 
allows for removal of a meter at any time for repairs 
or test without reducing the required meter capacity. 

Another company has adopted a new policy in their 
age-in-service or periodic inspection meter changes. The 
years in service are different and decrease with the new 
meter factor, re-diaphragm factor and the oiled meter 
factor. The longest age in service would be the new 
meter. This company also makes a distinction in the 
handling of meters from high and low pressure districts. 
They plan not to use meters from low pressure areas 
in high pressure areas, and vice versa. 
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Another company reports a complete meter record and 
history kept in a meter shop, which is a very effective 
system. By a study of these meter records and meter 
test summary, they are convinced that the time taken to 
keep them is well spent. They are setting prepayment 
meters when it becomes necessary to shut off a customer 
for non-payment of bill for gas passed through a regu- 
lar meter. This practice keeps the customers on the 
lines, helping to build up the load and often prevents 
the installation of an oil burner in the kitchen range. 
A special arranged meter truck for field setting of 
electric and gas meters has a meter rack or shelf lo- 
cated on the sidewalk side of the truck for safety to 
the workmen. 


Another company has adopted the use of the 20A 
meter for small house heating installations in prefer- 
ence to the 30A. They have also used Bakelite valve 
covers to overcome noisy meters, but found that this 
type of valve cover had a tendency to warp, causing 
inaccuracies. 

Dipped meters were used exclusively until it was 
determined that the oil acted as a scrubbing agent and 
retained impurities which caused the diaphragm to rot 
at the oil level. This has been discontinued. They 
have adopted semi-chrome leathers in preference to bark 
tanning for meter diaphragms. 

Another company has standardized on the following 
sizes: 5-B, 10-B, 30-A, 60-B, and 150-A, eliminating 
eight sizes. This change reduces the amount of repair 
parts and meters carried in stock, and reduces the in- 
ventory investment. Being a combination company, 
they have combined the meter work of the gas and elec- 
tric departments in one central meter department. This 
has resulted in a more economical operation, greatly 
improved service, and reduced clerical labor. 

Another company has also recently combined the in- 
stallation of gas and electric meters. 

Another company reports a change back to the pre- 
payment meters due to collection troubles. They also 
set prepayment meters to collect back bills, including ap- 
pliance and coke bills. 


Tests to Determine Rate of Oil Leaving Diaphragm 


Another company reports that actual tests are 
being conducted to determine the time rate at which oil 
leaves the diaphragms. The tin case positive displace- 
ment type “B” meter is used universally on both the 
low pressure and high pressure distribution system. 
Within the last five years, a number of “C” type me- 
ters have been purchased for demands exceeding 1,000 
cubic feet per hour. There are occasional meter instal- 
lations where a rotary type or large iron case displace- 
ment meter is used. One installation of industrial me- 
ter equipment was made recently using a 500 “B” pos- 
itive displacement iron case meter, provided with a pres- 
sure volume recorder. High-pressure gas is supplied 
to two governors to reduce the pressure to six inches 
water column. The gas is then passed through the iron 
case meter and delivered to a group of three demand 
limiting orifices connected in parallel. This particular 
industrial plant formerly produced its gas requirements 
in its own gas plant and also provided a small holder 
for storage purposes. This holder is convenient for the 


new installation because it allows the industrial plant 
to accumulate gas during the night hours to supplement 
the requirements during the work hours and therefore 
to maintain practically a constant 24-hour demand. 
Another company reports a case where it is necessary 
to apply a pressure correction to gas metered at about 
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20 inches water column pressure instead of the usual 
city pressure, 


Use of Indicating Demand Meter 


Another company has an industrial gas rate which is 
a demand rate based upon a demand charge of $4 per 
month per 100 cubic feet of demand per hour, plus 60c 
per thousand cubic feet of gas used. The hourly de- 
mand is based upon four times the maximum 15 min- 
utes demand. They have been using a demand attach- 
ment of the indicating type, which is operated by a 
synchronous motor. They found it necessary to insist 
that the manufacturer build into the meter a stop at- 
tachment, which would prevent the demand hand from 
registering a full scale reading if a current interruption 
occurred. They supply gas to a beach district, and in 
addition to locking the meter, have installed curb cocks 
on every service. These cocks are closed as soon as 
service is discontinued at the end of the summer season. 
This district is made up largely of frame dwellings, and 
they feel that the addition of the service cocks from a 
fire protection standpoint alone is well worth while. 

Another company reports setting nothing larger than 
100-B meters, using as many as necessary in batteries 
for big consumers. They have never used any rotary 
displacement or orifice meters for measuring gas sold 
to industrial consumers but do sell to other Utilities 
through rotary meters. 

Another company reports the installation of 8,300 fire 
valves for the calendar year, among approximately 45,- 
000 meters in use. They have had no cases yet where 
the fire valve has been of service. They report noisy 
meters in general, and have not overcome the trouble. 
They have been successful in three cases in getting the 
owners of apartment houses to replace many individual 
meters with master meters. The advantage in these 
places, of course, is that the owner gets a lower rate 
for gas in his restaurant or cafeteria, and has the talk- 
ing point of free gas to his tenant. This, of 
is absorbed in the rent. 

Another company reports that house heating meters 
in sizes 10-A, 30-A and 60-A are noisy and squeaky 
at times when operating. They have had Bakelite valves 
installed in these particular meters and find no further 
trouble. They formerly set one meter only for entire 
consumption of house heating and all domestic uses. 
They have now gone back to setting two meters, one 
for house heating and one for domestic use. They find 
this more satisfactory as most of the consumers would 
report their combined bill to their neighbor as the 
amount used for house heating, which would make their 
house heating bill look higher than it really was. 

Another company reports considerable pilot trouble 
due to gum or some particles of solid matter in the gas. 
This trouble was particularly prevalent on lines carrying 
pressures up to twenty-five pounds. To correct this 
trouble, steam was injected into the ~ 
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began to show on the diaphragms of the meters. A large 
percentage of the meters tested registered slow. They 
have discontinued the use of steam in the gas mains, 
and meters now being brought in are more eed ina 
normal condition. 

Another company states their meter study reveals that 
diaphragms should have 1 inch clearance above the bot- 
tom of the meter to allow for condensation not touching 
the diaphragm. If this were done, many of the present- 
day leathers bleached at the bottom could be reclaimed 
with oil. As it is, they are destroyed. 

A summary of the opinions as to types of meters for 
measuring large volumes of high-pressure gas is of in- 
terest; that is, rotary displacement meters as compared 
to electric, orifice and wet drum types. 

The relatively larger number of displacement meters 
in use, both for measuring gas manufactured at the 
plants and for outlying areas, as compared with the 
number of meters of the other types, indicates that the 
rotary type displacement meter has received fair ac- 
ceptance as a measuring device. 

Where gas is measured at high pressure or at points 
distant from the plant, the so-called wet meter is elim- 
inated entirely on account of the limited pressure at 
which it can be operated and also the danger of freez- 
ing. The necessary attendance to the water-level has 
practically eliminated the use of this meter except at 
the points of production. 

Therefore, let us summarize the opinions as to the 
advantages and disadvantages of the rotary meter as 
compared with the orifice and electric type. There 
seems to be a very decided opinion that the rotary meter 
requires less expert attention and less delicate recording 
mechanism than either of the other two types. 

The fact that a change in the specific gravity of the 
gas does not change the accuracy of the displacement 
meter is another big factor in its favor. It is admitted 
that correct recording of the specific gravity of the gas 
is required in order to uniformly correct the readings 
of an orifice meter. A change in the analysis of the 
gas will change the accuracy of the electric meter. 

All type meters require practically the same correc- 
tion for temperature and pressures. These two record- 
ing instruments are very satisfactory, relatively simple, 
and can be calibrated very readily. These are the only 
two recording mechanisms required to assure the ac- 
curacy of the rotary meter. 


Importance of Slip on Displacement Meter 


The general opinion seems to be that the per cent slip 
on the displacement meter is not serious if the meters 
are operating at anything over 8% of their rated ca- 
pacity. The correction applied from the manufacturer’s 
slippage curve is usually within the range of the de- 
sired accuracy, except where extremely small quantities 
of gas are passed on the large capacity meters and 
under those conditions the readings 





gas stream after the holder. This had 
the desired effect in regard to the 
pilots, but the effect of the steam soon 














of the orifice meter are almost use- 
less. 
Most companies report that the op- 
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erating cost of the electric meter is a serious feature 
because sufficient heat must be applied to dry the gas 
that is passing through the meter and the outside power 
required for both electric and orifice meters is consid- 
ered objectionable. The distant control features of 
these two meters, however, is deemed an advantage be- 
cause it permits the recording mechanism to be installed 
at any convenient location. 

Many displacement meters are used for measuring 
gas at intermediate pressure where gas is delivered from 
a transmission line into holders of other utilities where 
the meter is placed beyond a reducing valve or gov- 
ernor. 

The advantages of the orifice meter are ease of in- 
stallation, ease of checking, compactness and portability. 
Its disadvantages are primarily that it will not take care 
of a big variation in flow and requires indicating devices 
to record the specific gravity. The fouling of the main 
changes the differential pressure readings across the ori- 
fice and seriously affects the accuracy. 

The advantages of the electric type meter are: first, 
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First Gas Well in Jackson, Miss. 
Field Three Years Old 


HE first gas well was brought in in the Jackson, 

Miss., field just three years ago and it now has 
100 producing wells from which more than sixteen 
billion cubic feet of gas have been withdrawn. The 
first well was brought in Feb. 16, 1930, by the Jack- 
son Oil & Gas Company’s Mayes No. 1, making an 
estimated 2,000,000 to 6,000,000 cubic feet of gas. A 
total of 150 wells have been drilled since of which 
about 50 have been dry holes. 

The pull from the field during January of this year, 
as reported by Dr. George C. Swearingen, state oil and 
gas supervisor, was 923,976,000 cubic feet. Total with- 
drawal from the field since its discovery and up to 
Jan. 1, 1933, was 15,207,000,000 cubic feet. 

Jackson started using gas from the local field in 
October, 1930. 


* 
Oregon Rejects Bill 
Anti-Merchandising Legislation Defeated 


OR years certain dealers have been threatening to 
put the Portland, Oregon, Utilities out of the mer- 
chandising business. 

Finally in February of this year Senate Bill No. 
122 was introduced to take away from the Utilities the 
privilege to sell their appliances. 

This Bill was killed by indefinite postponement and 
a similar Bill introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives was withdrawn. 

The principal opposition was conducted by the Elec- 
tric wholesale dealers. but several organizations went 
on record against the Bill. The three Portland Utilities 
(two electric and one Gas) did not take any particular 
stand, because they had gradually retired from very 
active merchandising, and especially the Portland Gas 
& Coke Company had discovered a way of closing a 
great many orders through their own salesmen, for the 
local furniture dealers, who of course appreciated this 
and became quite friendly, so much so thai the agita- 
tors against the merchandising of Public Utilities did 
not get very much of a hearing among their own fel- 
low-dealers 
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it records the amount of gas passed directly; second, 
it is easily checked; third, it can be controlled at any 
distance from the meter. Its disadvantages are that it 
requires outside power to operate, and is not correct 
with changes in pressure and gas analysis. It is also 
complicated in design and requires considerable expert 
attention to check regularly the results. 

The advantages of the displacement meter are that it 
requires little attention, no outside power, and whatever 
error is inherent in the meter, it is always constant and 
in favor of the purchasing company. It has also the ad- 
vantage that variations in specific gravity or analysis of 
the gas do not change the accuracy or registration of 
the meter. It has very little complicated mechanism that 
requires attention. However, the human element is very 
important in determining the accuracy of correcting the 
chart readings. 

It is agreed by most of the companies that the ro- 
tary displacement meter is reliable and more men favor 
it than either of the other types. 





This friendly feeling on the part of so many dealers 
in Portland was of course a tremendous help to defeat 
the opposed legislature. It was rather remarkable that 
the Bill had so little chance, considering the fact that 
at the present time there is a great deal of agitation on 
the part of politicians to harass the Public Utilities in 
every way possible. It has been the favorite indoor 
sport now for some time, and probably will continue to 
run its course until some other victim is discovered 
when the public becomes tired of Utility baiting. 

—Paul Ryan, Chief Statistician, A.G.A. 
he 


Gas Utility Revenues in 1932 


EVENUES of manufactured and natural gas utili- 

ties aggregated $636,189,080 during 1932, as com- 

pared with $678,679,710 during the preceding year, a 

decline of 6 per cent, according to reports from com- 

panies representing more than 90 per cent of the utility 
distribution of manufactured and natural gas. 

The manufactured gas companies reported revenues 
of $370,384,269 for the year, a drop of 5.3 per cent 
from a year ago, while revenues of the natural gas 
concerns totaled $265,804,811 or 7.5 per cent less than 
for the year 1931. 

Sales of manufactured gas reported for 1932 totaled 
345,860,273,000 cubic feet, a decline of 4.8 per cent, 
while natural gas sales for the year were 643,400,105,- 
000 cubic feet, a drop of 8.6 per cent. 

For comparison with other fuels, the production of 
bituminous coal during 1932 declined 20 per cent from 
the preceding year, anthracite coal production dropped 
17 per cent, crude petroleum output was down 8 per 
cent, coke production down 35 per cent, while the pro- 
duction of electric power declined 10 per cent. 

These economic adjustments characterizing most of 
the basic fuel industries were reflected in the produc- 
tion policies of the manufactured gas companies dur- 
ing 1932. The declining trend in the production of 
water gas continued, output averaging almost 11 per 
cent under the previous year. While the quantities of 
coke oven gas produced in plants owned by gas utilities 
decreased 10 per cent the volume of coke oven gas 
purchased from sources outside of the industry, such 
as merchant coke and steel companies declined over 
14 per cent. 
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Sales Floor Displays 


N our quest for new and unusual ideas for window 

display material let us not forget the sales floor. 

Remember, after you have aroused the interest of 
a passerby to a point where he enters your store, your 
job is only half done. Salesmen must pick up the thread 
of the sale and explain the various features and prices 
of the merchandise to the customer. 

There is a general feeling among gas companies 
that all one has to do to make a sales floor up-to-date 
is to group certain appliances in attractive arrangements 
and place a miscellaneous assortment of signs on the 
stoves. This was true, to a certain extent, about ten 
years ago. Today, progressive gas companies have real- 
ized that their sales floors need something else to hold 
people’s interest after they enter the office, either to 
inspect new appliances advertised in the windows or to 
pay a bill. Colorful floor settings are the result. All the 
posters used on the floors are designed and lettered by 
the same shop, so that the all-over effect is one of har- 
mony and color. 

Floor displays should be designed differently from 
window advertisements. A window display is a type of 
advertisement that should arouse interest through glass 
by its smashing colors and original presentation, while 
a floor display can stand closer inspection and should 
be constructed in keeping with the desired effect of 
the entire floor. Sales floor displays do not rely on big 
proportions and brilliant colors for interest. 
to pass them when they come into a store. 
be interesting, but not overdone. 

On these pages are shown two examples of floor 
display treatments. One, a wall set on gas radiant fires 
and the other a model kitchen. The heating display 
measures ten feet long by eight feet high and can be 
used against any wall of an office. In this particular 
case it was backed against the display windows. Notice 


People have 
They should 


STUART BRATESMAN 


Manager, Display Dept. 


Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 


that it is very simple in its treatment, the large wood 
cut-out letters and the three words under them telling 
the story of gas heating at a glance. Sheets of cork 
covered the bases of this setting and were of decided 
interest as the rest of the display was painted beaver- 
board. 

The model kitchen was planned and constructed 
detail. It is a portable type and can be used anywhere 
in a system of offices. Some kitchens of this type are 
permanent. Either kind is effective; the only objection 
to the permanent kind being that of high cost. Study 
the one reproduced here, words cannot tell you of its 
many details. 

Why not try these ideas on your own sales floor? 
They are economical to build and will pay for them- 
selves in a very short time. 
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Effective Advertising Appeals 


Analyzed by The Copywriter 


Pennies, Just Pennies 


me money?” 

A good proportion of sales talks end with that 
kind of a question nowadays. Economy is the new sure- 
fire argument. If you can prove that your product will 
reduce the cost of living for your prospect, the chances 
of selling him are favorable at least. If you can’t the 
task is twice as difficult as it would be under normal 
conditions. Intangible economies are not sufficient. Your 
figures must talk in dollars and cents. 

After all, the purchase of almost any gas appliance 
represents a rather considerable sum. The cost of op- 
eration may be even more considerable, continuing as it 
does from month to month as long as the equipment 
remains in regular use. Many families who might ap- 
preciate the comfort and convenience of gas service, 
applied in a variety of ways, cannot afford the neces- 
sary outlay unless they can be shown some compensating 
factor or factors that will help the equipment, as the 
advertising writers say, “to pay for itself.” That is 
where smart advertising comes in. This is the kind of 
advertising that today is bringing results. 


66 ) ; ES—but what I want to know is, will it save 


Proper Application of Economy Theme 


The type of copy that we have in mind should be 
very carefully distinguished from the sort of thing 
that almost every gas company has done at one time 
or another, namely, spending substantial sums of money 
(usually charged to the operation of the sales depart- 
ment) simply to show gas users how they might cut 
down on their consumption of gas. The theory was 
that this advertising cultivated “good-will” and that it 
reduced the number of high-bill complaints. What ac- 
tually happened in most instances was that people be- 
came so self-conscious with regard to their gas bill that 
the very thought of increasing their gas consumption 
through new uses for gas service was fraught with hor- 
ror and dismay. No—the right application of the econ- 
omy theme, as we shall call it, is concerned not so much 
with appliances already in use, but rather with new 
equipment to take the place of some out-of-date and pos- 
sibly more expensive method of running a home. Such 
advertising is helpful and constructive; it does just as 
much good in the field of public relations, and, most 
important of all—it sells! 

It is always of advantage to capitalize on existing 
social trends whenever your product lends itself readily 
to such treatment. For example, the trend today is to 
do more things at home, simply because it is less ex- 
pensive to do them that way. The publisher of a popu- 
lar recipe book told us recently that this type of pub- 
lication is in greater demand today than ever before in 
his experience. The reason is that thousands of women 
who never thought they would have to enter a kitchen 
except to give instructions to the cook are now forced 
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by economic circumstances to do their own cooking. 
They are frankly bewildered at the prospect and eagerly 
grateful to anyone who can instruct them in simple, un- 
derstandable terms. In the same way, and for the same 
reason, the home laundry has been reborn. An addi- 
tional factor here is the necessity for making clothes 
last longer, as they usually do when laundered under 
personal auspices at home. 

“Make Clothes Last Longer by Laundering at Home,” 
therefore, was the subject of an effective gas company 
advertisement in which was featured all the various 
types of gas using equipment that are available for laun- 
dry use—washer, ironer, dryer, and even the laundry 
stove. The automatic water heater, of course, was an 
important part of the display. We have seen how Lux 
soap flakes have built up an enormous public acceptance 
by stressing the fact that fine underthings and silk stock- 
ings keep their sheen and shape by being washed reg- 
ularly in Lux. Even more important to the life of such 
garments is a constant supply of hot water so that things 
may be washed quickly and frequently. This is a thought 
that attracts attention because of its timeliness. Gas 
companies could use it with excellent effect. 


The “Stop Thief!” Idea 


House heating by gas might be the last item you 
would think.of including in an economy program. Yet 
even here there is an important message to be directed 
at the large group of home-owners who think they are 
saving money on their fuel consumption by combining 
house-heating and water-heating in one appliance by 
means of the notoriously inefficient furnace coil. “Why 
Heat the Whole House To Get Hot Water for a Bath?” 
That type of headline is what is known in advertising 
parlance as a “stopper.” “Stop This Thief! He’s Rob- 
bing Your Fuel Bin” is a striking reference to the 
furnace coil stripped of its masquerading “economies.” 
It is followed by the pertinent information that “the 
average furnace coil squanders from 150 to 250 pounds 
out of every ton of fuel that enters the furnace door.” 
What price economy there? Make it specific—“Don’t 
Waste Coal Heating Water.” Even a coil in your fur- 
nace eats up 20% of your coal. At 10 cents per shov- 
elful, compare this with the few pennies that it costs 
to heat gallons of water with gas. 

A new twist to an old idea is sometimes all that is 
necessary. For example, “Cheaper Than Dirt!” There 
is real punch to that slogan, capable of being developed 
in dozens of ways. Every home uses plenty of hot 
water; but it may be heated efficiently or inefficiently. 
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Therefore, “Get What Water 
Whenever You Need It!” 

This thought may be applied specifically, or generally 
as in: “The More You Spend for Gas the Less You 
Spend.” The best examples of concrete treatment of 
the economy theme may be found in industrial ad- 
vertising, of which all too little is being done these days 
in the gas business. Start with “How Manufacturing 
Skill is Bringing Down Costs,” followed by the ques- 
tion, “Can You Afford To Waste What Gas Users Are 
Saving?” Show how “Unruly Fuel Runs Up Your 
Production Cost” and how “Waste’s Red Figures Are 
Turned To Black.” Be sure to include an authentic tes- 
timonial along the lines of “We Doubled Our Usable 
Space Which Paid for a Better Fuel in Six Months,” 
or “We Found Where We Were Losing Money.” Con 
clude with the definite Suggestion to “Let The Man in 
the Gas House Cut Your Operating Costs.” 


You Pay For—Hot 


Housewife Welcomes Thrift Suggestions 


Coming back to the homemaker, she is more than 
ready to be reminded that “You Can Save on Your 
Kitchen Budget If You Have the Proper Working 
Tools.” “Why Pay for Heat in Summer,” is a head- 
line that reminds her not only of the discomfort of us- 
ing a non-insulated oven, but of the wasted fuel that 
consequently follows. “It’s Waste Heat That Makes 
the Kitchen Stuffy” is another and possibly more eftec- 
tive way of saying the same thing. At any rate, it is 
sound advice that “Obsolete Appliances Waste Gas,”’ 
especially since utilization tests prove that an insulated 
oven enables the user to do from 15 to 25% more 
cooking on the same amount of gas as an old type 
range. The facts are all such as to back up your state- 


ment that “The Modern Automatic Insulated Gas 


Range Means Better Living for Less Money.” The 
“Thrift of a Good Gas Range’ has been explained as 
“lower gas bills, less kitchen 


waste, less work for 
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N. ) manufacturing plant that sur 


vives present-day competition dares to 
skimp or economize on the tools of pro- 
duction. Business men know that labor 
saving machines, or tools that speed up the work are not only 
thrifty, but actually necessary 





In the home, the kitchen is in reality a small-scale manufac 
turing plant. Its chief business is to provide three appetizing 
and health-building meals for the family. From the thrift stand 
point then, the first investment for the home ought to be modern 
production tools for the kitchen 

Present-day gas ranges have improved in usefulness even 
more than they have in appearence. They eliminate guesswork 
save losses from poorly cooked foods and make it far easier to get 
the maximum nourishment from every bit of food 


prepared for the family. In the interests of wiser 
management and true economy examine the new 
ranges at your merchant's store 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation 





Here Is A Timely Appeal 
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Mother, better and more wholesome foods for the entire 
family.” In short, “Better Food at Lower Cost with 
Greater Convenience.” “How Does She Do It Without 
a Maid?” 

Certainly, “This Is A Year for Counting Pennies” 
in which “It Is Actually Cheaper To Be Modern With 
Gas.” The best evidence of this, perhaps, is the auto- 
matic gas refrigerator. ‘‘Living Costs Are Lower’— 
“Dollars Earn Dollars” when invested in the thrifty gas 
refrigerator. “Save Money and Keep Garden Foods 
Fresh” is the basic theme on which innumerable effec- 
tive changes can be rung. Tell “How Silence Saves 
Money in Gas Refrigeration.” Figure the “Daily Sav- 
ing in Food Costs.” The saving on the ice bill can be 
strikingly expressed in the statement, “You Are Paying 
for a Gas Refrigerator, Why Not Own One?” 

Economy in management and operation is first page 
news in 1933. Why not put it into your advertising 
columns as well? 
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HAT about new business? 

is the question that is be- 
. _ ing’ ask , gas rhe 

Ideas For Getting It ng asked by gas men wherever 


What About New 
Business ?—Some 


you go. Due to reduced forces 
and pared promotion appropriations many of the men 
who are repsonsible for sales seem to be in a quandary. 
There is no rhyme or reason for this, as we view it. 
We all know that getting business these days is a tough 
job. People who have money have it hid, soaked or 
socked away ; there are fewer new homes being created; 
there are many families who are doubling-up; there are 
countless brave housewives who have to make present 
equipment do for the time being and there are fewer 
dwellings being erected. In other words, the market 
for home appliances is at a pretty low ebb, but what 
market is not? That is. all beside the question. We 
have to go on and we might as well plan to go on grace- 
fully. 

If we will lay out a plan and consistently follow out 
that plan we will get somewhere and in getting there, 
although it will be a trying trip, we will have laid a very 
sound foundation upon which to erect the merchandis- 
ing structure that we are going to need very much one 
of these days. 

Markets, shelves and purses are all pretty hard put 
at this moment; there is fear in the hearts of millions, 
but there is no lack of desire and once there is an up- 
turn in employment and an increase in pay rolls, there 
will begin a spree of spending and a return of confi- 
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dence. If our house is in order we will be up and going 

and we will not have to worry about “cooking loads, 

water heating loads” or the use of gas for fuel. 
Keeping Everlastingly At It 

As we view it, the way to gain this position is to keep 
everlastingly at it, working with the tools we have, but 
employing them to the nth degree. We are of the 
opinion that we should spread our advertising and sales 
promotion appropriation over the next nine months in 
a way that will permit us to be numbered “among those 
present” on all occasions and in all seasons. In order 
to accomplish this we think we should dig into our files 
and bring out and revamp some of the plans that made 
the riffle in other days, to fit in with a nineteen thirty- 
three selling season. 

There are now many indications that the American 
people are about to again unloosen their native initiative 
and, as spring opens, to become more active in many 
lines. New merchandise will be offered, built along 
new and more efficient lines; advertising will again be 
given its rightful place on the program; sales plans, 
having checked a lot of meaningless chin-music, will be 
built along sounder lines and directed at known mar- 
kets. Gas cookery will get an honest break and sales 
managers who formerly “sneezed”’ at the so-called re- 
placement business will see the logic of capturing it. 
These men will also understand that gas ranges have to 
be continuously promoted to retain the cooking load and 
to create a desire in the mind of the new housewife to 
cook with gas. 

Gas men have joined the ranks of the students of dis- 
tribution ; they have witnessed old line industries switch 
from the manufacturer of “standard” merchandise to 
“specialties,” items that held appeal through color, shape 
or size built around every day usefulness. 

A copper teakettle built as a Christmas gift item ex- 
ceeded anticipated sales by one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand units through the employment of a new design and 
a novel feature in the way of a “bird-spout” that 
whistled as the home manager heated water for her tea; 
a gas range manufacturer speeds up sales by the simple 
device of an actual demonstration of a new burner in 
the home; the manufacturer of heating units builds 
business by a fifty-two weeks direct mail campaign to a 
picked list of factory superintendents, the mailing being 
a series of government postal cards depicting actual 
usage of the units. A sales manager by the use of small 
space advertising is securing greater coverage and abso- 
lute continuity, and so on and on. 

As we view it, we may, if we are willing to get our 
ear far enough away from the ground, do a very good 
constructive job of load building this year. We may 
not break any records, but if we show an improvement 
we may well be proud—and we can do that by simply 
forgetting what our sales curve used to be and get busy 
trying-to make one better than the one we plotted for 
nineteen thirty-two. 


Laying The Plans 


It seems to us that we should sit down and coolly 
map out a year’s work modeled upon the same sound 
lines that we emploved in the days when we introduced 
the cabinet gas range to the nation or when we began to 
educate folks to the fact that gas was FAST, safe, eco- 
nomical, cool and clean. We undertook this work with- 
out a lot of tools, but with an honest belief and a firm 
resolve to make our properties show a consistent and 
profitable growth—a growth in keeping with the devel- 
opment of the community and in keeping with the times. 

In order to accomplish this we learned the reasons 
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why gas was the ideal cooking and heating fuel; we se- 
lected a make of appliances that we believed would 
serve our customers well and efficiently; we advertised 
in the newspapers; we used bill inserts; finally, we 
trained “cooks” and held public demonstrations and 
cooking schools and day in and day out we asked folks 
to buy. 

That sort of effort built the gas industry and the 
same ideas applied today, together with the improved 
merchandise and the wonderful assistance offered in the 
way of helps by the manufacturers, should enable us 
not only to hold our present domestic load but to more 
firmly establish it. 

In the days when we promoted the cabinet gas range 
we had very few ideas from outside to help us build our 
store and window display advertising; even newspaper 
advertising in mat or electrotype form supplied by the 
manufacturer was a rarity. About all the help we se- 
cured was a flock of folders and filler sheets for our 
N.C.G.A. hand-book-catalog. But we had conviction 
and were thoroughly imbued with the realization that if 
we expected to sell gas ranges and other appliances we 
would have to do a lot of foot-work along the line of 
our mains. We realized that we would have to canvass 
and tell all comers that they should “Cook with Gas” 
and just why they should. 

When we put the cabinet range on the map we had 
very few extended payment plans and we rarely had a 
premium for baiting the sale. All that the most of us 
had was a convincing story to tell and a sound belief 
that GAS was the very best fuel to be had. 

Aside from no premiums for the customer, we had 
very few contests and scarcely any plans to swell our 
(salesmen’s) own incomes and no extra bonuses. <A 
great many of us worked on the plan that compensated 
salemen, not for the dollar and cent value of the sale, 
but on the basis of annual M. cu. ft. of gas consumed by 
the appliance, nevertheless history records that we made 
the grade and some of us were very well compensated. 
(This plan of payment is well worth considering right 


\ 


now. ) 
Opportunities Better Today 


That the man selling gas and gas appliances in 1933 
has those of us who pioneered the cabinet range 
whipped to death, there can be no doubt. Since the ad- 
vent of the present types of ranges the salesman has 
been given many new tools to work with and much has 
been done to educate him in their use. It is for this 
reason that we say that with any sort of consistent, per- 
sistent effort; coupled with localized sales promotion- 
advertising, any man who is willing to apply the old 
ideas in a modern garb should have no difficulty in hold- 
ing his own and laying a foundation upon which to 
build a most profitable business when home building 
again gets its stride. 

We cannot think of a single appliance that has not 
been vastly improved during the past two years. Ranges, 
automatic water heaters, air heaters, house furnaces, 
conversion burners, refrigerators, to name but a few of 
them, have all been improved in design and in efficiency. 
Aside from these improvements, looking at the matter 
from a purely merchandising standpoint, never before 
were appliances so attractively priced, at the same time 
affording us a larger percentage of profit; this, with the 
added turn-over that we should be able to secure, should 
enable us to show a profit on our merchandise ledgers. 

Turning away for a moment from the improvements 
in the merchandise, let us take a look at the strides made 
by the manufacturers’ promotion and advertising de- 
partments. The helps supplied are truly wonderful. 
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Think of the vast amount of consumer educational 
work they have and are doing in the popular weekly 
and monthly publications and in the daily newspapers. 
Study the printed helps they supply us for consumer 
use, study the helps they provide the salesmen 


has never before been anything like it. 


there 


Looking at it from another angle, think of the in- 
formation that is supplied for those interested by the 
trade magazines. Here you are informed of all new 
developments, you see reproductions of window, store, 


newspaper advertising, and successful plans are yours 





HERE 

ject of sales policies of the gas industry that it seems 

a vain hope to inject any new thoughts. About the only 

thing that I can do is to re-emphasize the fundamental 
principles which have been so successfully used in other 1ndus- 
tries and to compare the situation the gas industry now finds 
itself in with similar situations that have occurred in othe 
industries in the past. We can at least face the issues squarely 
and tell each other the facts as we see them. Sales problems 
are not solved by ignoring them. If I can just call attention 
to the problems ahead and concentrate the thoughts of our 
group on these problems, some benefit will result. 

It is important in any business, as well as in the lives of in- 
dividuals, to stop and take stock from time to time to see if we 
are on the right track or not. It is so easy to criticize the 
other fellow and yet not see the fault in our own picture. Let 
us get back to the philosophy of hard work and handle the 
subject without gloves. 


have been so many papers written on the sub- 


We must create in the minds of the public the 
desire to purchase ‘our product and continue its use. 


A* I see our situation at this time, we are just like any 
other concern that is selling something to the public. We 
must create in the minds of the public the desire to purchase 
our product and continue its use. It is necessary in the utility 
business, before selling a single thing, to construct plants and 
distribution systems to deliver the commodity to the consumer 
for his instant use. The consumer is not ready or willing to 
pay for this preferred class of service unless he can find it to 
his financial and economic advantage. In other words, we do 
not have a monopoly. 

For many years our industry has enjoyed fairly uniform 
growth year after year, and perhaps we have grown to believe 
that we would get our share of business. However, in recent 
years competition has grown keener and stronger, and we now 


Read before Seventh Annual Business Conference, New 
England Gas Assn., Boston, Mass., Feb 16-17, 1933 
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for the reading. 
recent origin. 

The gas industry offers much to the man who will go 
out and expose himself to sales and devote a few mo- 
ments each day to “reading the book.” The more he 
reads the better equipped he will be to earn—at least 
that is what experience teaches. Know your stuff be- 
fore you try to sell it, and once you know it and get 
started to talking about it you are on your way to sales. 
However, remember that you must keep talking about 
the things you wish to sell, everlastingly, if you wish to 
keep your earning curve ascending. 


This material too is a development of 








have to fight not only for new business, but to retain the old. 
It becomes not entirely a question of earning a fair rate of 
return on our property, but of maintaining our business. 


We should not be stampeded into an effort to meet 
the competition of distress price on oil. 


T the same time I feel that we should not be stampeded 

into an effort to meet the competition of distress price 
on oil, and throw the whole rate structure out of proportion. 
While increment or promotional rates are essential to get busi- 
ness in the competitive class, they must preserve a relative 
degree of equity. It must be remembered that the use of crude 
fuel directly in utilization equipment has its troubles, and in 
the long run, a considerable portion of this business will come 
back. 

There has been a great deal of progress made in the manu- 
facture and distribution of gas, and while it would be idle to 
say our problems are all solved, still I feel it is perfectly safe 
to say that we have put ourselves in a position to handle most 
any situation, and from now on we must concentrate on selling 
our product. Every one connected with the industry must be 
sales-minded, and certainly we were never faced with a more 
competitive situation than we are faced with today. There has 
been a broad technical development in the lines of our com- 
petitors—oil, electricity and coal—and facilities are now offered, 
which in some cases approach the results gained by the use of 
gas. The convenience and flexibility may not be so good in 
these competitive fuels, but in times of economic stress those 
features are sometimes overlooked. 

The public in general is not interested in the technical story 
of our development. They are interested in the primary results 
to be achieved by the use of our product, and naturally, they 
must count the cost, because the consumer’s dollar in these days 
must cover a broader range than it ever has before. He has 
sO many more ways of spending it. The automobile has come 
to stay, and that is about the last thing a consumer will give 
up. Likewise, the radio, the moving picture play, and the addi- 
tional incidental expense which follows the use of the auto- 
mobile. 
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dence. If our house is in order we will be up and going 

and we will not have to worry about “cooking loads, 

water heating loads” or the use of gas for fuel. 
Keeping Everlastingly At It 

As we view it, the way to gain this position is to keep 
everlastingly at it, working with the tools we have, but 
employing them to the nth degree. We are of the 
opinion that we should spread our advertising and sales 
promotion appropriation over the next nine months in 
a way that will permit us to be numbered ‘‘among those 
present” on all occasions and in all seasons. In order 
to accomplish this we think we should dig into our files 
and bring out and revamp some of the plans that made 
the riffle in other days, to fit in with a nineteen thirty- 
three selling season. 

There are now many indications that the American 
people are about to again unloosen their native initiative 
and, as spring opens, to become more active in many 
lines. New merchandise will be offered, built along 
new and more efficient lines; advertising will again be 
given its rightful place on the program; sales plans, 
having checked a lot of meaningless chin-music, will be 
built along sounder lines and directed at known mar- 
kets. Gas cookery will get an honest break and sales 
managers who formerly “sneezed” at the so-called re- 
placement business will see the logic of capturing it. 
These men will also understand that gas ranges have to 
be continuously promoted to retain the cooking load and 
to create a desire in the mind of the new housewife to 
cook with gas. 

Gas men have joined the ranks of the students of dis- 
tribution ; they have witnessed old line industries switch 
from the manufacturer of “standard” merchandise to 
“specialties,” items that held appeal through color, shape 
or size built around every day usefulness. 

A copper teakettle built as a Christmas gift item ex- 
ceeded anticipated sales by one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand units through the employment of a new design and 
a novel feature in the way of a “bird-spout” that 
whistled as the home manager heated water for her tea; 
a gas range manufacturer speeds up sales by the simple 
device of an actual demonstration of a new burner in 
the home; the manufacturer of heating units builds 
business by a fifty-two weeks direct mail campaign to a 
picked list of factory superintendents, the mailing being 
a series of government postal cards depicting actual 
usage of the units. A sales manager by the use of small 
space advertising is securing greater coverage and abso- 
lute continuity, and so on and on. 

As we view it, we may, if we are willing to get our 
ear far enough away from the ground, do a very good 
constructive job of load building this year. We may 
not break any records, but if we show an improvement 
we may well be proud—and we can do that by simply 
forgetting what our sales curve used to be and get busy 
trying:to make one better than the one we plotted for 
nineteen thirty-two. 


Laying The Plans 


It seems to us that we should sit down and coolly 
map out a year’s work modeled upon the same sound 
lines that we employed in the days when we introduced 
the cabinet gas range to the nation or when we began to 
educate folks to the fact that gas was FAST, safe, eco- 
nomical, cool and clean. We undertook this work with- 
out a lot of tools, but with an honest belief and a firm 
resolve to make our properties show a consistent and 
profitable growth—a growth in keeping with the devel- 
opment of the community and in keeping with the times. 

In order to accomplish this we learned the reasons 
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why gas was the ideal cooking and heating fuel; we se- 
lected a make of appliances that we believed would 
serve our customers well and efficiently ; we advertised 
in the newspapers; we used bill inserts; finally, we 
trained “cooks” and held public demonstrations and 
cooking schools and day in and day out we asked folks 
to buy. 

That sort of effort built the gas industry and the 
same ideas applied today, together with the improved 
merchandise and the wonderful assistance offered in the 
way of helps by the manufacturers, should enable us 
not only to hold our present domestic load but to more 
firmly establish it. 

In the days when we promoted the cabinet gas range 
we had very few ideas from outside to help us build our 
store and window display advertising; even newspaper 
advertising in mat or electrotype form supplied by the 
manufacturer was a rarity. About all the help we se- 
cured was a flock of folders and filler sheets for our 
N.C.G.A. hand-book-catalog. But we had conviction 
and were thoroughly imbued with the realization that if 
we expected to sell gas ranges and other appliances we 
would have to do a lot of foot-work along the line of 
our mains. We realized that we would have to canvass 
and tell all comers that they should “Cook with Gas” 
and just why they should. 

When we put the cabinet range on the map we had 
very few extended payment plans and we rarely had a 
premium for baiting the sale. All that the most of us 
had was a convincing story to tell and a sound belief 
that GAS was the very best fuel to be had. 

Aside from no premiums for the customer, we had 
very few contests and scarcely any plans to swell our 
(salesmen’s) own incomes and no extra bonuses. A 
great many of us worked on the plan that compensated 
salemen, not for the dollar and cent value of the sale, 
but on the basis of annual M. cu. ft. of gas consumed by 
the appliance, nevertheless history records that we made 
the grade and some of us were very well compensated. 
(This plan of payment is well worth considering right 
now. ) 

Opportunities Better Today 


That the man selling gas and gas appliances in 1933 
has those of us who pioneered the cabinet range 
whipped to death, there can be no doubt. Since the ad- 
vent of the present types of ranges the salesman has 
been given many new tools to work with and much has 
been done to educate him in their use. It is for this 
reason that we say that with any sort of consistent, per- 
sistent effort, coupled with localized sales promotion- 
advertising, any man who is willing to apply the old 
ideas in a modern garb should have no difficulty in hold- 
ing his own and laving a foundation upon which to 
build a most profitable business when home building 
again gets its stride. 

We cannot think of a single appliance that has not 
been vastly improved during the past two years. Ranges, 
automatic water heaters, air heaters, house furnaces, 
conversion burners, refrigerators, to name but a few of 
them, have all been improved in design and in efficiency. 
Aside from these improvements, looking at the matter 
from a purely merchandising standpoint, never before 
were appliances so attractively priced, at the same time 
affording us a larger percentage of profit; this, with the 
added turn-over that we should be able to secure, should 
enable us to show a profit on our merchandise ledgers. 

Turning away for a moment from the improvements 
in the merchandise, let us take a look at the strides made 
by the manufacturers’ promotion and advertising de- 
partments. The helps supplied are truly wonderful. 
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Think of the vast amount of consumer educational 
work they have and are doing in the popular weekly 
and monthly publications and in the daily newspapers. 
Study the printed helps they supply us for consumer 
use, study the helps they provide the salesmen 
has never before been anything like it. 

Looking at it from another angle, think of the in- 
formation that is supplied for those interested by the 
trade magazines. Here you are informed of all new 


there 


developments, you see reproductions of window, store, 
newspaper advertising, and successful plans are yours 





HERE have been so many papers written on the sub- 

ject of sales policies of the gas industry that it seems 

a vain hope to inject any new thoughts. About the only 

thing that I can do is to re-emphasize the fundamental 
principles which have been so successfully used in other indus- 
tries and to compare the situation the gas industry now finds 
itself in with similar situations that have occurred in other 
industries in the past. We can at least face the issues squarely 
and tell each other the facts as we see them. Sales problems 
are not solved by ignoring them. If I can just call attention 
to the problems ahead and concentrate the thoughts of our 
group on these problems, some benefit will result. 

It is important in any business, as well as in the lives of in- 
dividuals, to stop and take stock from time to time to see if we 
are on the right track or not. It is so easy to criticize the 
other fellow and yet not see the fault in our own picture. Let 
us get back to the philosophy of hard work and handle the 
subject without gloves. 


We must create in the minds of the public the 
desire to purchase ‘our product and continue its use. 


A> I see our situation at this time, we are just like any 
other concern that is selling something to the public. We 
must create in the minds of the public the desire to purchase 
our product and continue its use. It is necessary in the utility 
business, before selling a single thing, to construct plants and 
distribution systems to deliver the commodity to the consumer 
for his instant use. The consumer is not ready or willing to 
pay for this preferred class of service unless he can find it to 
his financial and economic advantage. In other words, we do 
not have a monopoly. 

For many years our industry has enjoyed fairly uniform 
growth year after year, and perhaps we have grown to believe 
that we would get our share of business. However, in recent 
years competition has grown keener and stronger, and we now 
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for the reading. 
recent origin. 

The gas industry offers much to the man who will go 
out and expose himself to sales and devote a few mo- 
ments each day to “reading the book.” The more he 
reads the better equipped he will be to earn—at least 
that is what experience teaches. Know your stuff be- 
fore you try to sell it, and once you know it and get 
started to talking about it you are on your way to sales. 
However, remember that you must keep talking about 
the things you wish to sell, everlastingly, if you wish to 
keep your earning curve ascending. 


This material too is a development of 








have to fight not only for new business, but to retain the old. 
It becomes not entirely a question of earning a fair rate of 
return on our property, but of maintaining our business. 


We should not be stampeded into an effort to meet 
the competition of distress price on oil. 


T the same time I feel that we should not be stampeded 

into an effort to meet the competition of distress price 
on oil, and throw the whole rate structure out of proportion. 
While increment or promotional rates are essential to get busi- 
ness in the competitive class, they must preserve a relative 
degree of equity. It must be remembered that the use of crude 
fuel directly in utilization equipment has its troubles, and in 
the long run, a considerable portion of this business will come 
back. 

There has been a great deal of progress made in the manu- 
facture and distribution of gas, and while it would be idle to 
say our problems are all solved, still I feel it is perfectly safe 
to say that we have put ourselves in a position to handle most 
any situation, and from now on we must concentrate on selling 
our product. Every one connected with the industry must be 
sales-minded, and certainly we were never faced with a more 
competitive situation than we are faced with today. There has 
been a broad technical development in the lines of our com- 
petitors—oil, electricity and coal—and facilities are now offered, 
which in some cases approach the results gained by the use of 
gas. The convenience and flexibility may not be so good in 
these competitive fuels, but in times of economic stress those 
features are sometimes overlooked. 

The public in general is not interested in the technical story 
of our development. They are interested in the primary results 
to be achieved by the use of our product, and naturally, they 
must count the cost, because the consumer’s dollar in these days 
must cover a broader range than it ever has before. He has 
sO many more ways of spending it. The automobile has come 
to stay, and that is about the last thing a consumer will give 
up. Likewise, the radio, the moving picture play, and the addi- 
tional incidental expense which follows the use of the auto- 
mobile. 
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We are going to suffer if the gas industry cannot 
find ways and means of convincing the public it is 
worthy of their hire. 


HIS is the age of advertising and ballyhoo. It is some- 
T times called the “racketeering age,” and perhaps every- 
thing can be analyzed down far enough to be called a “racket.” 
But certainly we are going to suffer if the gas industry cannot 
find ways and means of convincing the public it is worthy of 
their hire. Statistics show that the oil industry is spending 
many times the amount of money the gas industry is on ad- 
vertising and educating the public, and this campaign is bound 
to have its effect. While it may not be sound judgment to at- 
tempt to equal the sums of money they are using for adver- 
tising, certainly it is necessary to direct our advertising along 
intelligent lines to convince the public that we have something 
they should use. 

It is quite evident, however, that before we can sell the 
public, we must concentrate on selling ourselves on the gas 
business. I am very much afraid a good many of our people 
are not basically sold on the utilization of gas. You would 
not find an automobile salesman traveling around in a Model-T 
Ford trying to sell a Packard to his customers, by any means 
He would have a modern, up-to-date Packard with all the 
modern gadgets, which help to sell it. I think it is safe to say 
that about 75% of the cooking equipment on our lines is not 
modern, up-to-date equipment. How many of our executives 
and employees are using modern equipment in their own 
homes? Of course, developments have come along very rapidly 
in the last few years, but if we are going to keep our cus- 
tomers satisfied, we must make a more strenuous effort than 
has ever been made in the past to sell modern equipment, with 
its insulated ovens, thermostatic control and timing devices. 
Naturally, when they become dissatisfied with old obsolete 
equipment, they are apt not only to blame the equipment but 
also the fuel which supplies it. The tendency of the present 
age is toward electrical equipment on the one hand for a certain 
class of customers, and on the other hand, toward modern oil 
equipment which can be operated temporarily at a relatively 
low cost. 

Most people do not analyze their problems thoroughly. It is 
not enough just to know what the total ultimate cost of the 
equipment will be, but our constant endeavor must be to show 
the customer when making comparisons that he must consider 
all the costs. To be specific, in house heating with gas, the 
gas bill represents the total cost of heating, which includes 
servicing of equipment and continuous ample supply of fuel at 
all times. The tendency of gas rates is downward, whereas 
with the distress price of oil and the increasing demand for it, 
it usually results in increased price. 


When all costs are considered there will not be 
more than a 10 to 20% difference between the cost 
of oil and gas for househeating. 


N the use of oil there are many other factors to be con- 

sidered,—the separate cost of servicing, higher maintenance 
and obsolescence charges due to the more rapid wearing out 
of equipment because it has moving parts, the cost of electric 
power, the cost of unusual repairs, additional decorating, and 
the necessity of spending new money for the equipment, which 
will take several years to pay for out of savings. In average 
cases, it will be found that when all the costs are considered, 
there will not be more than a 10% to 20% difference between 
the cost of oil and the cost of gas, and surely the public can 
be sold, as they have been along other lines, on the value and 
importance of the added convenience and comfort of gas. 
However, it is quite necessary that the industry present a united 
front on these matters, and if many of those in the industry 
are content to use oil in their own homes as a fuel, certainly 
it hurts the effort of the gas salesman to put his story across. 
The difference in cost of heating houses with gas as compared 
with other fuels can be expressed in terms of two or three 
cases of bootleg liquor—it is largely a question of how you 
want to spend your money. 

There is one factor that handicaps a utility in a competitive 
market, and that is, our standards of service are very much 
higher than some of our competitors’, and we are not given 
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the proper credit for this difference. We would hardly be 
permitted to carry on our operations in the haphazard and 
sometimes dangerous way they do. I believe that all of us 
should, in the public’s interest, use every effort to see that 
building laws, city regulations, etc., which govern in these 
matters, are obeyed. There have been numerous accidents due 
to carelessness and improper installation of various types of 
competitive range burner equipment. 

It is true that the gas utility with its large investment in 
mains and services, which are buried in the ground and cannot 
be removed, and with its corresponding high fixed charges and 
tax burden, is not on so flexible a basis as many of its com- 
petitors who can cart their product around in a tank wagon 
at relatively low cost. Naturally, in the come and go of busi- 
ness, some unprofitable investments will be made, and with the 
use of low-pressure systems in days gone by, the investment 
cost per consumer is relatively high. However, with the advent 
of high-pressure systems, this investment cost can, and is being 
materially reduced, and the investment cost in the future will 
not be so much of a factor as it has been in the past. 


It does not pay to put on a customer one year and 
lose him the next. It would be better to shade the 
rate to hold his business. 


HERE are two factors to be considered in our present 

situation. The first is the problem of getting new business, 
which, of course, is always with us; but the second and far 
more important one now is holding our present business. All 
new business added to our lines represents a certain cost to 
acquire. It might cost as much as $150 to $200 to get a house 
heating customer on our lines. This is for sales expense, ex- 
perimental work and possibly the absorption of a portion of the 
installation charge. It might take several years’ operation to 
reimburse the company for this cost, and then if the customer 
is lost due to dissatisfaction with the rate structure, or, in- 
ability to pay the cost, the whole proposition is a net loss to 
the company. I think that all gas executives should carefully 
analyze thier problem to see wherein the balance comes be- 
tween the cost of putting on additional business or holding 
present business, and the loss of revenue due to reduction in 
rate. Certainly it does not pay to put on a customer one year 
and lose him the next. It would be better to shade the rate 
somewhat in order to hold his business. 


There seems to be a lack of accurate knowledge as to the 
value of the different markets available to the gas company. 
The available markets vary, of course, with the location. For 
instance, in the middle west the large industrial cities have a 
large volume of manufacturing business, which may consume 
30% or more of the total gas sold, whereas, in the larger east- 
ern cities, this would be on the order of from 7% to 15%. 
That being the case, an executive must analyze his own par- 
ticular situation to see what manner of customer he has to 
sell gas to and develop his rate structure accordingly. If house 
heating is the biggest market available to him, he must develop 
his rates accordingly, and endeavor to sell as much of that 
business as he can. There is no point in sitting idly by and 
saying there is no business available, because the industry must 
develop a rate structure to get whatever business is available 
or else get none at all beyond the domestic market. Certainly, 
a gas company cannot be content with having just the range 
business and a relatively small portion of water heating busi- 
ness. It is difficult to determine the relative proportions of 
the various classes of business, but let us say that 10% of the 
business sold is house heating, 10% commercial, 5% miscel- 
laneous, and 75% domestic. If the average company has a 
saturation of less than 25% of its customers in modern storage 
water heaters, there should be a broad market open for this 
class of work if the rate structure is right. But, of course, in 
some of the larger eastern cities there are many people who 
live in apartment and three-decker houses—up to 70% of the 
population—as is the case in Boston, and these people are not 
available for water heating business of this type. This means 
that an intensive effort must be applied to the remaining cus- 
tomers in order that they may be sold on automatic water 
heating, and this means that efficient, low-priced equipment 
must be sold in order to broaden the market. 

It is out of the question to say there is no new business to 
get, because there certainly is new business, if the desire to 
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us¢ vur modern gas equipment is created in the minds ot our 
customers, and the rate structure made right to develop this 
class of business. No general rules can be laid down for this, 
but each local problem must be analyzed on its own merits. 


The consumer makes a substantial investment in 
gas-consuming equipment in his home—perhaps a 
utility should make an equal investment on its part. 


HERE have been a good many methods in effect for figur- 
T ing the proper investment to make for each new consumer, 
and some Commissions have formulated the rule of three times 
the gross earnings. It must be remembered the consumer 
makes a substantial investment in gas-consuming equipment in 
his home, and perhaps it would be well for a utility to make 
an investment on its part equal to that of the consumer. In 
other words, if a consumer is going to use gas for house 
heating and will consume on the order of half a million cubic 
feet per year, this should most certainly be taken into account 
by the gas company in making its investment, and by the same 
token the consumer once having made his investment, every 
effort should be made to keep him on the lines. The old rule 
of thumb of. 100 ft. of main per customer is obsolete and’ the 
more flexible and logical rule of the ratio of gross revenue to 
investment must be applied. 

A great deal of constructive work has been done in the de- 
velopment of promotional or increment rates to sell gas, and 
this is to some extent accomplishing its purpose in encouraging 
a broader use of gas in the home. One factor that must not 
be overlooked in developing rates to get increased domestic 
business in a given territory, is that the rates on competitive 
fuels, such as oil and coal, are usually the same throughout the 
district. It follows, therefore, that all gas sold over and above 
the average consumption of 3,000 cu. ft. per month, must be 
sold on the same competitive basis throughout the territory, 
and while the initial steps in the gas rate may be higher to 
take care of increased cost of service, the larger blocks should 
be the same rate as in the city proper. After all, the domestic 
use of gas is the backlog of the gas industry and this fact must 
never be overlooked. It is absolutely essential not only to re- 
tain the domestic business, but to get more of it, because that 
is the only business that stays with us during bad times as 
well as good. It must be remembered that we are only able to 
make satisfactory domestic rates because we are able to sell 
other classes of business on a competitive basis. One class 
helps the other, and if the utility cannot meet competition it 
must of necessity raise its domestic rates in order to keep 
solvent. In any given situation the load factor of purely do- 
mestic business would be inadequate to give the plant and dis- 
tribution system a proper load. Commercial and industrial 
business is essential and the more business of this character 
that is obtained, the better it will be for the domestic consumer. 

There has been some objection in past years to the house 
heating business, because of its supposedly low load factor, but 
as a matter of fact, if the load factor is considered over a 
period of years, it is relatively very good, because it does not 
have the fluctuation that occurs in industry and commercial 
business. In fact, in our own case in Boston, the house heating 
load has held up better than any other load we have, whereas, 
we are losing at the rate of 8% to 10% in industrial business 
due to the economic situation, and around 4% to 6% in the 
domestic. The house heating competitive situation has been 
materially aided by several rate reductions in the last two 
years, and there is no question in my mind but that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to meet the competitive oil situation by a 
reduction in rates. 

We must remember that this is a rapidly changing world. 
We have seen very radical changes take place in almost every 
line of endeavor, including Government, and the gas industry 
can be no exception in the march of time. It is not sufficient 
to take the attitude that our commodity is a good commodity, 
well worthy of the price paid for it, considering continuous 
ample service. These are essential, but we must also create in 
the minds of our customers the desire to use this commodity, 
since other fuels cam perform the service adequately, if not so 
well, for the time being. 

We have before us the example of the traction business, 
which has largely gone out of the picture, except where it is 
subsidized by the cities as elevated service. While this com- 
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parison has been used over and over again, it is just as well to 
stop and consider their situation. They were faced with the 
rapidly encroaching use of the automobile and the bus, and 
while some of the companies availed themselves of these 
added facilities to extend their transportation service, others 
ignored them, with the net result that there are few traction 
companies, if any, operating on a profitable basis, and a very 
large number of companies have gone out of business and 
pulled up their tracks. 

Our situation is something similar, in that fuel is being car- 
ried around in trucks and being delivered daily at the back door 
in containers, where the daily expenditure is relatively small. 
The disadvantage of the gas industry is that the gas bill comes 
all at the end of the month and seems to represent a consider- 
able sum of money, when actually the bill is not more than the 
few cents that are spent daily for newpsapers. However, it is 
a condition and not a theory we are faced with and there is no 
use of speculating on abstract philosophy. 


Even though manufacturers have reduced the cost 
of their appliances the consumer expects to get more 
for his dollars than ever before. 


HE question of cost of appliances is one that must be con- 

A sidered, and while it is true that probably none of the 
appliance manufacturers are making any money at the present 
time, even though they have greatly reduced the cost of their 
appliances, it becomes quite evident that the consumer expects 
to get more for his dollar than ever before, and unless gas 
utilization equipment can meet the rising tide of competition 
they are certainly going to suffer in their sales. The mail order 
houses have eliminated a large portion of the overhead and 
sales expense in their pricing of gas equipment and some of 
their gas ranges are of good quality. 

It would be rather idle for me to discuss the present eco- 
nomic situation of the appliance industry, because undoubtedly 
most of you have your own theories on that. One of the basic 
principles on which this country is built is free and open com- 
petition, and it seems that some industries have hurt themselves 
more than they have helped by this principle. There are un- 
doubtedly too many appliance manufacturers, and the weaker 
companies are helping to drag down the stronger ones. Time 
is a great healer for this situation, and only the fit will sur- 
vive. The gas industry has the great advantage of selling high- 
quality standard equipment for much less money than our elec- 
tric competitors, and this is an advantage that should be used 
to keep up our courage in meeting the present situation. 

One of the difficulties in the present situation is that there is 
apparently no one appliance company strong enough to carry 
the burden of research expenditure, which must be constantly 
made in order to keep abreast of the procession. We are con- 
stantly searching for greater efficiency both in manufacture 
and utilization, and while our modern gas equipment has gone 
far there are still further possibilities to look forward to. 
Practical work in the field is helpful, but this is not enough. 
Laboratory research is absolutely essential. One of the most 
interesting problems in the development of utilization equip- 
ment is the use of high pressure direct on the apparatus with 
a pressure regulator. This would give absolutely uniform oper- 
ation and consumption. It would permit houses to be piped 
with steel tubing and would make for more efficient apparatus. 
There is considerable development work being done on this 
very thing at this time in England. 

In the water heating field, there has been an outstanding de- 
velopment in the last few years, and the low-demand water 
heater is coming into its own. A great deal of pioneering work 
has been done and now most of the larger companies are fall- 
ing into line. It took them a long time to recognize the basic 
value of this principle. The old theory of selling the customer 
the high gas bill seems to have gone by the board, and we are 
now faced with the necessity of teaching the customer to use as 
little gas as possible for his needs, because in selling a high- 
grade fuel, which of necessity carries a burden of fixed charges 
and distribution cost as well as manufacturing cost, the cus- 
tomer must be taught to use it efficiently and must be sold the 
equipment which will accomplish this purpose. He cannot 
afford to waste it, as is done with some of the cheaper crude 
fuels. Detailed survey of consumers’ equipment kept up-to-date 
is a valuable adjunct to sales effort for water heaters and 
ranges. 
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In years gone by successful companies have fore- 
gone dividends in order to put money back into the 
business. 


T is just as essential to invest in the sales end of this busi- 

ness as it is in plant and distribution equipment. That is a 
vital principle that many executives entirely overlook. You 
will find, if you study the records of successful companies, that 
in years gone by they have foregone dividends in order to put 
money back into the business, and by that I mean to encourage 
development and sales of proper equipment to the customer in 
order that he may. make further use of gas. This covers the 
field of domestic cooking, water heating, refrigeration and 
house heating, not to mention, of course, the broad fields of 
industrial and commercial application of gas. It is absolutely 
essential to spend dollars to develop business and to keep on 
spending for that purpose, intelligently. 

This is done in the way of advertising, direct sales effort, 
and experimental work both in the laboratory and in the field. 
Those companies which have done most in these lines in days 
gone by, are standing at the top of the list in earning capacity. 
Their position is sound because not only do they have excellent 
customer relations on account of the development work they 
have done, but their rates are promotional in type, so as to en- 
courage the further use of gas. It seems to me highly unsound 
to invest $4 per $1 of gross of plant equipment, and then spend 
nothing to develop the sales end of the business. Unless these 
policies on the part of some companies are changed, they are 
going to suffer very materially in years to come, and many of 
them will lose out altogether. 

The railroads have come through a period of declining sales 
and while this may be largely due to increased use of the auto- 
mobile for passenger service, and the truck for freight hauling, 
nevertheless in many instances it is due to lack of proper sales 
effort on the part of the executive staffs. Take the dining-car 
service—it does not compare either in quality of food or in 
price with the high-grade chain restaurants in modern cities, 
which make every effort to please the public. A case I have in 
mind is that of the Santa Fe Railroad, which contracted its 
dining service out with the now famous Harvey System, and 
they have achieved an international reputation for the quality 
of their food. Even out in the desert you can get a meal only 
to be equaled in the famous restaurants of New York. This 
shows what can be done if the proper energy and principles 
are applied. Many of the leading railroads might profit by this 
cxample and increase the number of satisfied customers. 

I think too often we gas men are content to sit around and 
discuss matters entirely from our own viewpoint. We used to 
think the public must be led around to our way of thinking. 
We must remember that when a man is spending money with 
us he is entitled to consideration, because after all, he has a 
choice in how he spends his money, whereas, if we have made 
the investment to serve him we cannot go away and let the 
situation take care of itself. If we do not get him sold on the 
proper understanding of our service, we are just simply out of 
luck and it is our fault and not that of the customer. I am 
convinced we are not getting our story across properly, and that 
we must redouble our efforts if we are to succeed in doing so. 
This factor alone needs a tremendous amount of intelligent 
effort. 


While we are discussing the necessity of the cus- 
tomer understanding our business why shouldn’t we 
know just as much about theirs. 


NCIDENTALLY, while we are discussing the necessity of 

the customer understanding our business, why shouldn’t we 
know just as much about theirs, and that applies to the large 
industrial consumer as well as the domestic. How can we 
expect to help them solve their problems if we don’t know what 
they are? I once heard a utility man say, in discussing a cer- 
tain rate situation, that the bill for utility service in that par- 
ticular case represented a very small percentage of the total 
cost of production. He had overlooked entirely the fact that 
this small percentage represented twice the profit per unit on 
the entire transaction. 

A great deal has been said about every one 
minded, but I doubt very much if we have 
of what that means. 


being sales- 
a clear conception 


We are in a business that we have every 
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right to be proud of. It is serving the public well and efficiently 
and is a leader in the march toward better living conditions. 
However, unless we can show people how they can use our 
service to advantage they are going to go elsewhere. I do not 
mean every one is qualified to go out and ring doorbells and 
sell ranges, but certainly every one can become conversant 
with our service, policies and what we have to offer, and in 
their many daily contacts with friends and neighbors, they will 
have opportunity to sell the idea of gas service. This means, 
however, that. the employees themselves must be sold on gas 
service, and must utilize modern gas equipment. I think any 
company could afford to make a substantial inducement to em- 
ployees to install in their homes modern gas equipment, in 
order that they may make a daily demonstration of what can 
be done. Surely a better investment in sales effort could not 
be made. The new educational program of the A. G. A. and 
the National Directing Committee is an exceedingly able and 
valuable effort and should be strongly supported by the industry. 

In the long process of splendid development that has brought 
the gas business to its present very creditable state, much 
ground work has been done that may no longer be necessary, 
and if this is so, it should be eliminated. Merely because it 
has been done in the past, is no sign that it should be continued. 
Our competitors don’t carry on their operations that way. They 
do what is necessary to render service, at the lowest possible 
cost, and get business on that basis. We are in the midst of a 
highly competitive struggle for the survival of the fittest, and 
it behooves us first to develop a rate structure to get and hold 
the business, and second, to operate at a profit within the limits 
of that rate structure. It can be done and it must be done if 
our business is going to continue to grow and prosper. 

The policies of a utility are often misunderstood by the people 
because they do not have a full knowledge of the facts, and 
this is where all the employees can help, each in his own way, 
by telling the facts. I do not mean by this that there should 
be any propaganda to educate people to wrong ideas, because 
certainly we have nothing to conceal and the plain facts aré our 
best allies. I am afraid too many gas companies have taken 
the complacent attitude that the public has to come to them 
to get the commodity which is most essential. This may have 
been true in days gone by, but certainly it is not true now, and 
while we have many superior advantages, if these are not prop- 
erly understood the customer is going to cheaper fuels on 
which he may think he is saving money. It is easy enough to 
talk about what is wrong with our business and point out the 
sins of omission and commission of the past, but it is quite 
another matter to formulate broad principles on which the in- 
dustry can make progress against conditions which now exist. 
It is true we must leave no stone unturned in the effort to sell 
gas, and this includes not only sincere and adequate dealer co- 
operation, with a thorough understanding of his problems and 
an intelligent effort made to assist him, but also co-ordinated 
regional advertising, because what affects a small company in a 
given district is bound to affect the larger company in that 
same district. In any plan of co-ordinated regional advertising 
the sales effort must be co-ordinated also. 


Dealer cooperation is an intelligent, logical way 
of developing further sales effort. 


EALER co-operation has been discussed so many times 

that it seems unnecessary to dwell upon it at great length 
here. It is recognized as a most essential and valuable sales 
ally. In fact, many companies have gone so far as to turn 
over to the dealer all their appliance business, contenting them- 
selves with promotional and educational sales effort. Certainly 
dealer co-operation is an intelligent, logical way of developing 
further sales effort, and through a medium that is already de- 
veloped and functioning. 


No discussion of methods of telling the public about our 
business would be complete without substantial consideration 
of the home service work. This is fully as important as pri- 
mary sales effort, for certainly the customer must be taught 
modern scientific methods of cookery, and unless the woman 
of the household understands how to get the best out of her 
gas equipment, we are not going to hold her business. Some 


companies have greatly curtailed and sometimes even cut out 
entirely their home service work, during these strenuous times. 
Now is the time to concen- 


It seems to me this is a mistake. 
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trate on it more than ever. Our friends and competitors ar« 
doing a good job on this activity. It will pay us to do likewise. 

It is not sufficient to tell the story once, but many times, and 
the story must be followed up with a proper appreciation of 
conditions as they exist among our customers and with a sane 
effort to meet those conditions in the way of giving proper 
credit, time payments, possible renting of equipment, and an 
intelligent consideration of the competitive problem that exists 
Promotional rates alone are not sufficient because in many 
cases they are not properly understood by the public, and it 
takes a great deal of personal effort to get people to under- 
stand them. 

I am more and more impressed with the fact that while we 
have been telling our story for many years, our customers do 
not fully understand it. To us, who are actively engaged in 
the business, the explanation may appear simple enough, but if 
it does not explain to the public, it has not accomplished its 
purpose, and | think we must all concentrate on better ways 
of telling our story and getting the message across. It must 
be boiled down, in any case, to a dollars and cents relation, 
so that the actual costs may be understood. I| sometimes feel if 
we could calibrate our burners so that the people would know 
how many cubic feet they use and translate that into cost fer 
hour, it would be very helpful. I think people have been better 
educated along the line of understanding the consumption oi 
electricity than they have of gas, and certainly, it should be just 
as possible in our case to teach them how to do it. 

There is one little matter that happens at least twelve times 
a year in our customer relations, which it seems to me might 
be improved upon, and that is the gas bill. Surely some better 
method may be found of not only telling the customer how 
much he owes us at the end of the month, but in addition, to 
tell him how much more we can do for him. There must be 
some way of making a necessary and essential monthly contact 
with the customer, which would work out more to our mutual 
satisfaction than it does now. I recommend this problem for 
careful study. 

Any one who thinks the utility business is ever going to be 
free from problems is treasuring a delusion. We are always 
going to have our problems and never will be 100% correct. | 
think if we are right 55% of the time, in this rapidly changing 
panorama, we will be lucky, but that does not prevent us from 
making a strenuous effort to achieve a greater percentage of 
being right and a greater efficiency in handling our problems 
It does not pay to brag too much and it does not pay to knock 
the other fellow. We are all trying to make a go of it in this 
busy world and I think it is more essential to get our own 
house in order than to go out finding fault with the other 
fellow. 


The gas appliances we have to offer are modern 
to the last degree, highly efficient and equipped with 
the latest automatic devices. 


W* have many inherent advantages 
tinuity of service is unbeaten. The efficiency of our 
conversion from crude fuels into a finished product is high. 
The possibilities of increased capacity of our mains due to in- 
creased pressure are great, and the expense of distributing heat 
in the form of gas is much lower than electricity, and when 
all factors are considered, it compares very ‘favorably with oil, 
with the added advantages of simplicity, convenience and safety. 
The gas appliances we have to offer are modern to the last 
degree, highly efficient, and equipped with the latest automatic 
devices. 

I feel very strongly that we have plenty of capable men in 
our industry and if their efforts were concentrated on sales of 
gas, that more good would be accomplished than in any other 
line of endeavor. There is no chance of the field becoming 
saturated with talent, because the variety and the scope of the 
problems are so great, and the number of contacts to be made 
are so many, it would make a lifetime job for all of us. No 
problem is too small to discuss with a customer. He must be 
convinced in his own mind, because a problem ignored is never 


Our record for con- 
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solved, and I am inclined to think that in the past a good many 
problems have been ignored, to our great disadvantage. 

I am firmly convinced that if we spend as much time, energy 
and money on sales effort in the future, as we have on the 
technical development and investment in plant and equipment 
n the past, that we cannot fail to make substantial progress. 
We have the shining example of the automobile industry before 
us. They certainly have the courage of their convictions, and 
confidence in their ability to put their industry across. They 
have done a remarkable job of advertising over the past twenty 
five years and have so sold themselves to the public that there 
is no question but that the automobile has come to stay. We 
can well profit by their example, and also possibly by their 
mistakes, but the gas industry is not going to prosper as it 
should and as it has every right to expect, unless it will con- 
centrate on sales effort from the top to the bottom of the 
industry. 

I have presented a number of papers on different subjects 
to various groups in the gas industry, and when I come to the 
end of the paper I often wonder if I have been able to present 
the problem in a constructive way, which mav be helpful to the 
listeners. The writer of the paper probably gets more benefit 
himself ia analyzing the various factors involved. There is 
no panacea for our troubles, no mysterious formula that 1s 
going to achieve success. It isn’t sufficient just to talk over 
our troubles, we must act as well. It all gets down to just 
plain hard work, and a clear, careful analysis of the factors, 
from the other fellow’s viewpoint—the man we are trying to 
sell. He is perhaps puzzled by differences of opinion in our 
own ranks. Our own people do not always agree. For instance, 
some of us are not yet convinced on the merits of gas re- 
frigeration and there 1s still plenty of discussion on rangés, 
water heaters, conversion burners, and increment or promo- 
tional rates. 


We must readjust our viewpoint and policies fre- 
quently and make sure we are keeping up with the 
requirements of our customers. 


DO not know of any better way to meet these various 
problems except to work at them all the time, and discuss 
them with every one who is qualified to give an opinion on the 
subject, and one of the most important people to sit at the 
conference is the customer himself. After all, it is what he or 
she thinks about that is going to make the success or failure 
of the proposition. We must remember that conditions which 
affect people and their methods of living are changing rapidly, 
and it will not be sufficient to say that we solved that problem 
yesterday, and that’s that. Nothing is ever settled permanently 
xcept death, expansion and taxes. We must be able to re- 
adjust our viewpoint and our policies frequently and make sure 
we are keeping up with the requirements of our customers. 
I will try to convert the whole proposition to the lowest 
-ommon denominator: 


Ist. We, ourselves, must have faith in our own business, 
and that faith must be expressed in action, not in words. 
We must have faith in fundamentals and courage to 
face the facts. 

2nd. We must render adequate, efficient service at the lowest 
possible cost to the customer and keep on reducing the 
cost as much as possible 

3rd. We must study the customer’s needs, and constantly 
strive to meet his conditions within the limits of his 
pocketbook. 

4th. We must advertise our business and our sales policies 
in an intelligent, constructive, continuous manner. 

5th. We must co-ordinate our efforts with all logical sales 
allies—dealers, plumbers and the department stores, and 
we must keep everlastingly at it, not only with the sales 
force, but the whole organization on the firing line. No 
effort should be too big or too little to preach the 
gospel of gas to the general public, to our customers, 
and to our sales allies. 
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Tapping A Large Gas Line Without 


Interrupting 


Gas Flow 


T the Harrison, N. J., gas plant of the Public 

Service Electric and Gas Company of New Jer- 

sey, it recently became necessary to install a 
special automatic valve in a by-pass directly connected 
with the main line from the generators to the big gas- 
holders. Through the same main flows the gas supply 
of upwards of a million people, since this plant serves 
practically all of northern New Jersey, there being only 
a few minor exceptions. Necessarily, the gas supply 
had to be maintained during every moment of the tap- 
ping operations. On many days as much as 40,000,000 
cubic feet or even more of gas is manufactured at this 
one plant. In the case of the first tap called tor, what 
made conditions more unusual and considerably more 
difficult was the fact that the main was some twenty feet 
above ground and the cut had to be made vertically, 
upwards. 





Tapping Machine With Annular Cutter and Concentric Drill 


The A. P. Smith Mfg. Co., of East Orange, N. J., 
was secured to handle the operations, using one of its 
big tapping machines for making 30” cuts. A steel 
hat-flange was first welded to the under side of the main, 
at the exact point where the first cut was to be made 
To this a special Smith Tapping Valve was securely 
and permanently bolted. Then to this valve the Smith 
Tapping Machine was bolted temporarily 

With the gate of this special valve fully opened, the 
cutting mechanism of the tapping machine was then ad- 
vanced upwards straight through the valve until it came 
in contact with the outside of the wall of the main itself 
which was to be cut. 

Preceding the actual wall-cutters in this machine is a 
drill of relatively small diameter which serves three pur- 
poses. It furnishes lubrication for the cutting operation. 


It furnishes a point of outboard bearing for the tapping 











Air Motor Furnishes Power for Making Cut 


machine. And it provides a means of withdrawing the 
disc after the latter has been cut from the wall of the 
pipe. 

It then remained but to rotate the cutters under the 
steady, strong power of an air-motor, for less than an 
hour, until the complete cut had been made, to lower 
the cutters and with them the cut-out disc to a point 
below the gate of the special tapping valve, to close the 
latter and to remove the tapping machine altogether. 
On the succeeding day the second tap was made. Later 
the gas company itself connected the two cuts with a by- 
pass as had been planned. 





The Tap Has Been Made. Note Disc Cut From Pipe Wall 
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G* is one of the three forms of matter, and is that 
state of matter which is capable of infinite expansion 
This state of matter, however, is not necessarily perma- 
nent, as under certain conditions of temperature and pres- 
sure, gases may become liquid, and these liquids may in 
turn become solids. 

The ancients apparently had very little understanding of 
the nature of gases, although it is fairly certain that the 
Chinese, the Egyptians, and later, possibly the Greeks, knew 
and understood something about different gases and their 
general behavior, but whatever definite knowledge they 
possessed is lost in the mists of antiquity. They merely 
recognized that a gaseous state of matter existed, and it 
was not until the beginning of the 17th Century that 
van Helmont coined the word “gas,” to describe the sub- 
stance he found to be produced by burning charcoal. The 
word was suggested from the Greek “chaos” and is not, 
as popularly supposed, derived from the Teutonic “geist,” 
meaning a ghost. 

Once it was recognized that there were a number of 
different gaseous substances, many scientists set out to 
learn something of their nature and properties. In fact, 
the whole science of modern chemistry may be said to 
have had its beginnings at about this same time. The 
names of Boyle, Cavendish, Priestly, Dalton, Charles, 
Avogadro, Gay-Lussac and Mariotte stand out pre-emi- 
nently among the experimenters of the Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth, and early Nineteenth Centuries, as pioneers 
who have contributed greatly to the knowledge we now 
possess of the nature of gases. Indeed, many of the laws 
governing the behavior of gases are known by the names 
of some of these men. 

Before proceeding to discuss formulas expressing these 
laws, it is well to establish and explain what is meant by 
some of the common terms used in connection with them. 

ABSOLUTE PRESSURE.—By absolute pressure is 
meant the total pressure per unit of area, acting upon a 
surface. It is therefore the pressure as indicated by a 
gage, or gage pressure, plus atmospheric pressure as shown 
by a barometer at the point of application. The standard 
value of the pressure due to the atmosphere as adopted 
by the United States Government is 760 millimeters of 
mercury at 32 degrees Fahr. This is equivalent to 29.9212 
inches of mercury at 32°F. or 14.696 pounds per square 
inch, at mean sea level. All gas calculations involving 
pressure are figured on this basis, but are referred to an 
atmospheric pressure of 14.4 lbs. per square inch, repre- 
senting an altitude of about 565 ft. above mean sea level 
at a temperature of 60°F. This altitude is about the aver- 
age of the principal natural gas fields of the United States. 

ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURE.—Absolute tempera- 
ture is temperature above the absolute zero. Ordinary 
thermometers are based on two principal scales, the 
Fahrenheit and the Centigrade, both of which are based 
on the freezing and boiling points of water. In the 
Fahrenheit scale, the interval between these two points is 
divided into 180 equal parts or degrees, with the freezing 
point at 32° and the boiling point at 212°. In the Centi- 
grade scale, the freezing point is taken at 0° and the boiling 
point at 100°, having the interval between them divided 
into 100 equal parts. To transpose readings from one scale 
to the other, therefore, it is only necessary to remember 





ELEMENTS OF GAS TECHNOLOGY 


Laws governing behavior of gas 
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that each Fahrenheit degree is —— or 
180 9 


- of a Centigrade 


degree, and that there is a constant difference of 32° 
between the freezing points on the two scales. Thus, 
degrees F. = 9/5 C. + 32° and degrees C. = 5/9 
(F. — 32°). To give an example, what is the Fahrenheit 
temperature corresponding to 50° C.? By the formula, 
degrees F. = 9/5 & 50 + 32° = 122° F. ans. Similarly, 
to reduce 77° F. to degrees C., degrees C. = 5/9 (77° - 
32°) = 59) x 4 = 25° C. ons. 

It can be demonstrated that most substances contract on 
cooling and expand on heating at a practically constant 
rate. This rate is called the coefficient of expansion. For 
perfect gases, a unit volume at constant pressure decreases 
1/273 of its volume for every degree C. drop in tempera- 
ture, or 1/492 of its volume for every degree F. There- 
fore, at 273° below zero C., or 492° below 32° F., the 
volume theoretically becomes zero. The absolute zero 
temperature, then is — 273° C. or — 460° F., and in dealing 
with the expansion or contraction of gases, it is always 
necessary to use the absolute temperature, which is ob- 
tained by adding 273° or 460° to the thermometer reading, 
depending on which scale is used. Thus, 50° C. = 530 + 
273 = 323° C. absolute, and 60° F. = 60° + 460° = 520° 
F. absolute. 

The values of 460° and 273° are not exact, but are suf- 
ficiently close for practical calculations. More exact values 
are 459.64 and 272.85. 

SPECIFIC HEAT.—The amount of heat required to 
raise unit weight of a substance 1° in temperature is called 
the specific heat of the substance. There are two kinds of 
specific heat, namely, specific heat at constant volume, and 
specific heat at constant pressure. In the latter case, the 
volume changes, hence work is done, and since work is 
done at the expense of heat, more heat is required to cause 
a given temperature rise. Values for specific heat at con- 
stant pressure (Cp) are therefore always greater than 
those for specific heat at constant volume (Cv). In the 
case of solids and liquids, the volume change is so small 
that it may be neglected in most calculations, but it is 
always to be considered with gases. 

UNITS OF HEAT.—The standard unit of heat in 
American and British engineering practice is the British 
thermal unit or B.t.u. It is defined as 1/180 of the amount 
of heat required to raise the temperature of one pound of 
water from 32° F. to 212° F. at sea-level, or as the heat 
required to raise the temperature of one pound of water 
from 62° F. to 63° F. In the metric system, the standard 
unit is the Calorie. It is the amount of heat required to 
raise the temperature of one kilogram of water from 
15° C. to 16° C. One B-t.u. = 0.252 Calorie, and one 
Calorie = 3.967 B.t.u. 

It will be noted that the specific heat of a substance is 
the ratio of the heat required to raise unit weight of a 
substance one degree in temperature, to the heat required 
to raise the same amount of pure water one degree. 


MECHANICAL EQUIVALENT OF HEAT.—Heat is 
a form of energy, and since energy dissipated in one form 
must appear in some other form, there can be no loss in 
the sum total of all the various forms of energy. The 
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amount of work done by the heat required to make one 
B.t.u. is therefore its mechanical equivalent and is equal to 
approximately 778 ft.-lbs., or a force of one pound acting 
through 778 feet. 


CONSTITUTION OF MATTER.—A\I\ matter, whether 
solid, liquid or gaseous, is made up of a number of ex- 
ceedingly small particles, called molecules. The molecules 
are made up of still smaller particles called atoms, and 
our latest discoveries show that even atoms are divisible 
into ultimate particles called electrons. All of these par- 
ticles are considered to be in more or less violent motion, 
the atoms revolving around a central nucleus, and the 
molecules moving with respect to each other. All particles 
of matter, of whatever nature, exert an attraction on all 
other particles of matter, directly proportional to the mass 
of each and inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance between them. This mutual attraction between 
bodies is called the force of gravitation, and the whole 
force with which two bodies attract one another is the 
sum of the attraction of their molecules. 

In bodies which are solid at ordinary temperatures, the 
molecules are closely packed together and are held together 
by strong attractive forces of cohesion. In substances 
which are liquid at ordinary temperatures, these cohesive 
forces are not great enough to enable the mass to be self- 
sustaining, and the molecules therefore are not so closely 
packed. In gaseous substances, there is entire lack of 
cohesion, so that a gas tends to expand indefinitely. 

The application of heat to a body increases its molecular 
motion, which in turn causes expansion. Solids and liquids 
show this expansion as well as gases, but in very much 
lower degree so long as they remain in the solid state, but 
if sufficient heat be applied, the forces holding the mole- 
cules are overcome and the body then becomes liquid. If 
the application of heat is carried still further, it passes to 
the gaseous state. For every substance there is a critical 
temperature at which it passes from one state to the other, 
as well as a critical pressure for the same point of change. 

The most familiar substance which exists in all three 
states of matter within a comparatively short range of 
temperature is water, which is solid below 32° F., liquid 
between 32° F. and 212° F., and gaseous above 212° F. 
In each state of being, it behaves in accordance with the 
general laws governing that particular state. However, in 
common with certain metals, such as antimony, it has the 
property of expanding slightly at the moment of passing 
from the liquid to the solid state. The reason for this 
peculiar behavior is not known with any degree of cer- 
tainty, but it is generally attributed to a rearrangement of 
the molecules in a new form. When melting ice to liquid 
water, eleven volumes of ice produce only ten volumes of 
water at 0° C. The ice water produced, when brought up 
gradually to higher temperatures, also has the very excep- 
tional property of contracting by about one ten-thousandth 
of its volume, between 0° and 4° C., after which it then 
expands more and more per degree increase in tempera- 
ture, until at 100° C. (212° F.), just before passing into 
steam, the volume is 1.043 times that at 4° C 

LATENT HEAT.--On account of molecular rearrange- 
ment when a substance passes from one state to another, 
certain internal work is done upon the molecules them- 
selves, and conversely. This internal work is known as 
latent heat, and for each substance there are two points at 
which this work is done or heat is given up. These are 


the freezing or melting point and the point of liquefaction 
or evaporation. The lower one is called the latent heat of 
fusion and the upper one is the latent heat of evaporation. 
When a solid substance is heated to the melting point, 
there is a period just before passing to the liquid state 
when the temperature does not rise, although heat is being 
constantly added. The extra heat which must be added 
is the latent heat of fusion. The same phenomenon takes 
place when passing from liquid to gas, the extra heat neces- 
sary to effect this change of state being the latent heat of 
evaporation. Naturally, when operating in the reverse di- 
rection, heat must be taken away in exactly the same 
amounts before a change in condition results. Latent 
heats are of prime importance in gas calculations. They 
are not constants, but vary with the pressure. 


CHEMICAL ELEMENTS CONSTITUTING ALL 
MATTER—It has been previously stated that all matter 
is made up of molecules. These molecules are not imagi- 
nary. They are perfectly definite particles consisting of 
one or more atoms, forming an element or a combination 
of elements. An element is a definite substance which 
cannot be reduced to any other substance, and ninety-two 
such substances make up all known matter in the earth. 
or so far as we know, in the entire universe. Some ele- 
ments, such as hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, are gase- 
ous; others, such as iron, copper, and tin, are metals; some 
like bromine, and mercury, are liquids; the balance are 
earthy or crystalline. It may be noted that mercury, while 
a liquid, is also a metal. 

In order to facilitate the expression of chemical com- 
pounds and to enable us to work out their reactions with 
each other, each element has been given a symbol, thus 
making a sort of chemical shorthand. Knowing the num- 
ber of different elements in a compound and the amount 
of each, it is easy, therefore, to express both the substance 
and the amount of its constituents in the same term. Thus 
water, which is a combination of two gases, hydrogen and 
oxygen, is chemically known as H:O. This shows that 
two atoms of hydrogen unite with one atom of oxygen to 
form water. Similarly, methane, the principal constituent 
of natural gas, is expressed chemically by the symbol CH,, 
denoting the combination of one atom of carbon with 
four of hydrogen. The reaction which takes place between 
elements when uniting to form compounds is most simply 
shown by an equation, thus: 2H; + O. = 2H,0. 

In dealing with equations, we must have a definite stand- 
ard of values to work with and in the case of chemical 
elements, these definite values are the atomic weights. We 
can select one element as a standard and give it a value 
of unity, or we can select any other element as standard, 
give it an arbitrary value, and base everything else on that. 
The first complete modern tables of atomic weights were 
based on hydrogen as unity, since hydrogen is the lightest 
element known, and values of all other elements were ex- 
pressed in their relation to it. However, later researches 
have shown the necessity for some slight adjustments and 
the present international standard table of atomic weights 
is based on oxygen = 16. 

The molecular weight of an element or compound is the 
sum of its atomic weights. Thus, the molecular weight 
of CH,, methane or marsh gas, is 12.00 + 4.032 = 16.032. 
For all practical purposes, the small fraction may be dis- 
regarded and the molecular weight of CH, is commonly 
taken as 16. 
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HE beautiful Peacock Terrace of the 

Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, rang 
with the enthusiasm of over 250 gas men 
and women from fourteen states, at the 
Third Annual Southwestern Regional 
Sales Conference of the A.G.A. on Feb- 
ruary 24 and 25. The program arranged 
by a committee under the direction of 


Mr. C. K. Patton, Chairman of the Con- 
ference, J. A. Bell, Vice-Chairman and 
A. E. Higgins, Secretary, was devoted 


to the presentation of salient facts of th« 
industry. 


Astounding Data 


After the opening remarks of the 
Chairman, the program developed by 
the National Directing Committee oi 
Executives was explained in detail by 
Mr. J. V. Strange, Vice-President and 
General Manager of the United Gas 
Public Service Co. Mr. Strange as the 
member of this Committee from the 
Southwest was well versed in this work 
and the delegates were greatly interested 
in his message In commenting on this 
plan, Mr. Strange stated that his com- 
panies had started on the survey work 
The data after two weeks work “were 
astounding. Of the homes on the lines 
of my companies, we found 81% were 
using gas, 544% were unoccupied, 13% 
were not using gas and 7% had electric 
ranges.” More astonishing, he declared 
was the fact that 57% of the appliances 
in operation needed adjustment. The 
value of the survey was shown by the 
action of a group of customers in a town 
of 50 meters. This group had petitioned 
for rate reduction, but after the satis- 
faction following the appliance adjust- 
ments made by the survey crew, the peti- 
tion was voluntarily withdrawn. Mr. 
Strange explained other steps his or- 
ganization was taking to put in force the 
other recommendations of the Commit- 
tee. 


Maintaining Customers and Revenues 


Mr. Chester L. May, Vice-President 
of the Community Natural Gas Com- 
pany, Dallas, speaking on_ “Maintaining 
Present Customefs and Revenues” cited 
the competition being faced in Texas by 
reason of unregulated fuel prices. With 
industrial customers being offered lig- 
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nite coal at $.25 per ton and oil at $.10 
per barrel, letters were sent to these 
customers voluntarily offering revisions 

their contracts. The problem of non- 
domestic customers was 
change in rate form. The 
previous rate of $.67% per M cubic foot 
was replaced by one of: 


compensatory 
made by a 


First M cu. ft eae 
ext BE om. BR. wos cias 1.25 
Next 3 M cu. ft. ...cc0. 75 
Next 20 20 Gu. ft. . ...002%. 50 
to 3 re ae 45 


In spite of the increase for those cus- 
tomers using gas only for cooking and 
water heating, the results have shown 
that the sendout has held up well. It is 
expected that the promotional value of 
the steps over 3 M cubic foot will ma- 
terially aid the sale of gas for heating. 

Mr. May urged most strongly the 

cessity for active sales training and 
experience among all employees. 

[he Friday afternoon meeting was de- 
voted to specific competition in cooking 
and water heating. 


Water Heater and Range Competition 


Mr. C 


Southwest 


A. Breitung, Vice-President, 

Utilities Co., Ada, Okla., 
speaking on “Competition in the Selling 
of Ranges and Water Heaters,” stressed 
the need of active work in offsetting 
future competition. “Certain high lights,” 
he said, “stand out clearly.” These re- 
quire a careful, continuous appliance 
survey of every customer’s premise and 
closer cooperation between the Custom- 
ers’ Service Department and the cus- 
tomer to keep this accurate. 

He advocated coordinating and devel- 
oping sales effort by making it possible 
for “dealers and merchants selling gas 
appliances to follow cheerfully, confi- 
dently and courageously knowing that 
they will get a square deal.” 

He asked for “greater flexibility in our 
present gas ranges and water heaters 

to go hand in hand with a general 
program of larger volume and in in- 
creasing and more uniform hourly load.” 
Then he concluded that “the name ‘kit- 
chen’ will remain in the language but we 
can make it symbolize a comfortable, 
well appointed, immaculate, well ven- 
tilated room which will coordinate in 
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the program of the all gas home.” 


Mr. T. C. Gooch of the Dallas Times 
Herald spoke of the remarkable head- 
line touch in many of the advertisements 
of the Dallas Gas Co. He particularly 
mentioned the copy in the ads: 

“For the Price of a Big Red Apple,” 
which gave the service rendered by gas 
for a nickel, and 

“Dallas 70,000 Smokeless Chimneys” 


Apmann on Water Heating 


“The Trends from the Water 
Heater Manufacturers’ Viewpoint” was 
the topic given by Mr. A. M. Apmann 
of The Cleveland Heater Co. He spoke 
of the need for more rational agreement 
among the manufacturers, utilities and 
dealers merchandising water heaters. 
The need for keeping the gas company 
employee informed of the value of the 
newer appliances by personal use was 
urged as a means for better under- 
standing of these valuable means of fur- 
thering gas service. Statistics showing 
the trend in the types of water heating 
appliances disclosed very definite 
changes over the last five year period. 
These statistics also gave an insight into 
the rapidity with which water heaters 
are withdrawn after receiving Testing 
Laboratory Approval. 

Mr. Thomas Bullion of The Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Company and Mr. W. 
E, Derwent of the Geo. D. Roper Cor- 
poration divided the subject matter of 
“The Manufacturers’ Range Advertis- 
ing Program,” which was to have been 
delivered by Mr. J. A. Fry. While their 
impromptu remarks fell short of Mr. 
Fry’s complete prepared talk, the en- 
thusiasm greeting their remarks indi- 
cated the feeling among the listeners of 
the value of this proposed activity. 


Sales 


A Number of Exhibits 


Friday afternoon’s meeting was con- 
cluded by Mr. Wm. J. Hill of Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Co., by the presenta- 
tion of some most recent developments 
in “Commercial Cooking Competition.” 
The substitutions of gas for oil in the 
Harmony Cafeteria of Chicago and for 
electricity in the Union Guardian Build- 
ing in Detroit were cited as examples of 
the better understanding of gas service 
to the hotel and restaurant men. 

After the sessions, the delegates vis- 
ited the exhibits of appliance manufac- 
turers in the Hotel Baker. Among those 
represented were: 

The A-B Stove Co. 

The General Gas Light Co. 

Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 

The Cleveland Heater Co. 

Cribben Sexton Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
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Ohio Foundry Co. 

Standard Gas Equipment Co. 
(Ironers) 

Payne Furnace Co. 

Geo. D. Roper Co. 

Electrolux 

Roberts Gordon Appliance Co. 

Vitex 


The meeting on Saturday morning 
was devoted to a symposium: “Better 
Heating and How to Develop It.” 


Analysis of Heating Equipment Market 


Methods and analyses of the market 
for the different types of gas heating 
equipment were given according to the 
following schedule: 

“Conversion Burners,” W. Jennings 
Young, Oklahoma Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion, Tulsa, Okla.; “Central Heating,” A. 
W. Lordahl, Surface Combustion Cor- 
poration; “Sales and Service of Floor 
Furnaces,” Bert P. Fisher, Payne Fur- 
nace Company, Fort Worth, Texas; 
“Sales and Service of Circulating Heat- 
ers,” Lewis Moore, Jr., The Moore Cor- 
poration, Joliet, Illinois; “Sales and 
Service of Gas Steam Radiators,” A. J. 
Belew, Clow Gasteam Heating Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas; “Sales and Service 
of Space Heaters,” Vernon R. Brown, 
Lone Star Gas Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Mr. Young’s experience based on the 
results of newspaper space and cold can- 
vassing indicated that selling was diff- 
cult, until the saturation of burners be- 
came 10% in a community, and then be- 
came greatly simplified. 

Mr. Lordahl analyzed by states the 
number of homes and potential gas load 
from gas heating, with the final sum- 
mary that in the seven states of the con- 
ference a possible load with a 25% sa- 
turation existed of 426,000,000 Therms, 
compared with the domestic load in those 
states of 394,000,000 Therms. He 
stressed the need of proper organiza- 
tion and the use of proven sales meth- 
ods. 

Mr. Fisher stated that the average 
revenue from homes heated with floor 
furnaces was $60, with the limits be- 
tween $40 for the smallest homes and 
$175 for the rambling house heated with 
a number of furnaces. The value of the 
floor type recirculating register and the 
intermediate stage between radiant fires 
and central heating plants made a pro- 
found impression on those in attendance. 

Mr. Moore likewise gave data on heat- 
ing, showing the enormous acceptance 
of stoves (51% of all heating plants). 
“The circulating heater,” he said “log- 
ically can be used to supplant these 
stoves with the least sales resistance by 
reason of the type of appliance.” 

Mr. Belew described in detail the 
rental plan used for gas steam radiators. 
The data given showed conclusively that 
this method gave as permanent a load 
as the previous outright sale and in ad- 
dition, made these appliances easier to 
connect to the lines. 

Mr. Brown confining his talk to Ra- 
diant Heaters, showed their value in the 
smaller home. His survey also indicated 


that they were auxiliary to Central 
Heating Plants wherever these were in- 
stalled. He further emphasized the need 
for close check on the condition and op- 
eration of these as well as all other ap- 
pliances to keep the service to the cus- 
tomer at the highest degree of efficiency. 

The final session of the meeting was 
opened by Mr. C. K. Patton, Dallas Gas 
Co., who told of the Dallas experiences 
with gas refrigeration. It was a master- 
ful account of pioneer work in a new 
field, representing as it did, meeting 
summer water temperatures of as high 
as 106°. Perseverance and attention to 
details, in some cases to sinking coils 
for pre-cooling the water, succeeded. 
Mr. Patton referred briefly to the air 
cooled Electrolux on test in the labora- 
tory of the Dallas Gas Co. and the mar- 
velous possibilities of the appliance. 
Mr. Roach of the Electrolux gave a brief 
discussion of the events leading to the 
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development of this latest unit and also 
of the splendid help of the Dallas Co. 

Mr. Charles Burke of Texas Cities 
Gas Co., pointed out how proper atti- 
tudes of installation and service could 
increase the value of the Sales Depart- 
ment. “The men,” he said, “must be 
clean, courteous and reliable. Clean 
cloths for laying tools on, and wiping 
up at the conclusion of a job are the 
cheapest tools in the bag.” 

Mr. T. M. Cunningham’s paper, 
“Sales Possibilities of Air Condition- 
ing,” described in detail the steam jet 
equipment in use for commercial build- 
ings and the probability of future ex- 
ploitation along proper lines. 

Mr. Patton in summarizing the con- 
ference, urged the men to think seri- 
ously of their problems as expressed 
by the speakers and act promptly and 
intelligently to foster the interests of 
gas service. 


—— an 


MID. west Regional Gas 


Sales Conference 


OMETHING over three hundred 

gas men were on hand for the Chi- 
cago meeting of the Mid-West Re- 
gional Gas Sales Conference, Feb. 14-15. 
In addition to men from gas companies 
of seventeen states as well as Canada, 
practically all of the important appli- 
ance manufacturers were represented. 
Of these the following exhibited mer- 
chandise in their rooms: 

Chambers Mfg. Co. 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 

Crown Stove Works 

A-B Stove Company 

John Wood Mfg. Co. 

American Gas Products Corp. 

Sonner Burner Co. 

Cribben & Sexton 

Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc. 

Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 

Fuller-Warren Co. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

There was no joint dinner with the 
electric men as planned, since the meet- 
ing of the Great Lakes Division of the 
N. E. L. A. was called off. 

Mr. E. J. Boyer, Sales Manager, Min- 
neapolis Gas Light Co., was appointed 
chairman for 1934. 

Some important phases of a number 
of the papers follow: 


Dell Plain’s Keynote Address 


The keynote address delivered by Mr. 
Morse DellPlain, furnished some valu- 
able statistics on the consumption of 
various fuels in the United States during 
the recent past and brought out that gas 
consumption has held up comparatively 
well. 

As to gas rates, he had the following 
to say: 

“People are asking, and from their 


layman’s viewpoint it is a justifiable 
question, ‘Because this and that are 
cheaper, why don’t utility rates come 
down?’ It is a most pertinent question. 
The answer is readily apparent to the 
experienced utility man but it is equally 
as bewildering to the customer. We 
know that our rates never went up in 
boom times in any measure similar to 
other commodities. We know that our 
over all costs have not come down in 
these days of depression to the extent 
the layman has in mind. We know 
that the item of fixed charges, because 
of the ratio of our investment to volume 
of business, is by far the largest expense 
factor in our business. We also know 
that by the terms of our franchise we 
must continue to maintain adequate 
service and extend our facilities, regard- 
less of economic conditions. 

“Private business can reduce its over- 
head or expand it at will according to 
the current business conditions. But, 
with us, the public must continue to be 
served and to do this a constant incom- 
ing of new capital into our business is 
a life and death matter. The cost of 
this capital to us is dependent on our 
credit, which in turn is based on our 
earning capacity. The public policy 
theory, whereby the public utility busi- 
ness is subjected to strict regulation, 
clearly recognizes the fact that our 
rates are not expected to vary from day 
to day with the vagaries of the law of 
supply and demand. As a matter of 
fact, during the boom years, rate re- 
ductions were made, from time to time, 
voluntarily for the most part, but these 
reductions were possible only on the 
hypothesis that the revenue lost through 
the reduction was recoverable within a 
limited time through additional business 
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induced by the lowered rate. 

“There is ample evidence that in these 
days, the business is simply not there 
to compensate us for the rate reductions 
which the public is demanding. With 
an average domestic gas bill of $3.00 per 
month, a 20 per cent reduction in rates 
would effect a saving to the customer of 
60 cents a month or 2 cents daily. With 
the fuel and light bill already the small- 
est item on the family budget, the actual 
effect of a reduction of 20% in the gas 
bill would seem infinitesimal to the cus- 
tomer, and yet I know that there is not 
a gas customer represented here this 
morning that could cut its rates any- 
thing like 20 per cent and remain sol- 
vent. 

“Because of their continued public con- 
tact and the potential educational punch 
contained in the personnel of our sales 
departments, every member of that de- 
partment should be thoroughly versed 
in these elementary economics of our 
business and be prepared to defend his 
company’s rate policy whenever and 
wherever he hears the argument raised 
by the layman.” 

He spoke on how our best load, cook- 
ing, must be maintained, otherwise we 
will not be able to go after the incre- 
ment loads on the proper basis and 
which are highly competitive. 

Mr. DellPlain again declared that he 
does not believe in pushing electric 
cooking, particularly in combination 
companies, stating as follows: 

“Allow me to repeat here what I have 
said publicly many times before. ‘After 
a very careful study of this particular 
angle of our business, I am firmly con- 
vinced that very definite policies should 
be adopted by the management of com- 
bination properties looking toward the 
protection of the base load of each class 
of service and that the aggressiveness of 
the sales effort should always be directed 
toward building up the increment load.’ 
Since I first made that statement I have 
found no reason to change my views on 
the subject. In fact, the more I study 
the situation the more convinced I am 
of the soundness of that position. In 
our company, we made a very careful 
study of the economic effects of electric 
cooking at various degrees of saturation 
in a particular combination district 
which was doing just about as good a 
job as we had a right to expect, from an 
earning viewpoint, on both utilities. 
You have my assurance that it required 
a very low electric range saturation to 
play havoc not only with the gas utility, 
but with the combined earnings of the 
district, and with no resulting benefit to 
either the gas or electric consumers. No 
utility policy can be properly deter- 
mined without fullest consideration 
being given to the ultimate effect on the 
consumer.” 

He called attention to the fact that we 
should vigorously combat the political 
ownership menace at every step and 
showed that although politicians have 
made considerably more attacks on the 
electric utility than they have on gas, 
even if the electric industry were taken 
over by politicians, it would not help the 
gas situation as far as competition 
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being lessened is concerned, since the 
then politically-run electric companies 
would furnish intense competition be- 
cause they would not be _ bothering 
whether they made money or not. 


Why Salesmen Fail 

“Salesmen,” said Mr. Lyle C. Harvey, 
Sales Manager, Bryant Heater and 
Manufacturing Company, in his paper, 
“Sales Trend From the Manufacturer’s 
Viewpoint,” “lose sales possibly in ten 
different ways: 

“1. Man-power—the lack of enthu- 
siasm—confidence, etc. of the salesman. 

“2. Product—A lack of knowledge of 
just what the product or service will do 
for the prospect. 

“3. Buyer—A lack of understanding of 
the prospect and his needs. 

“4. Questions and objections—not han- 
dled properly by the salesman. 

“5. Setting for’a sale—it may be bad 
—not appropriate—prospect too busy. 

“6. Prices—Salesman not able to 
overcome it when it comes up. 

“7. Profits—Unable to justify prices 
and to picture profits or benefits to pros- 
pect. 

“8. Closing a sale—Salesman does not 
know how or when, or is afraid to ask 
for order. 

“9. Prospects—of poor quality—not a 
sufficient number. 

“10. Training, inspiration 
tion—low morale.” 


and direc- 


Comparative Water Heating Costs 
A very lengthy but valuable paper 
“Selling Automatic Hot Water Service” 
was presented by Mr. A. M. Apmann, 
Cleveland Heater Company. From this 
paper is given below a tabulation of com- 
parative costs of heating water with gas 
and electricity: 
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Wisconsin 
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“This tabulation is given on the basis 
of the latest published A.G.A. and 
N.E.L.A. bulletins and shows the gas 
rates for the water heater increment on 
the basis that 1500 cubic feet of gas are 
used for cooking and 3600 cubic feet for 
water heating and on a two-fold basis 
for electricity for water heating, with 
and without electric cooking. The rates 
applicable for water heating in these two 
cases are invariably different and, of 
course, the cost comparisons vary ac- 
cordingly. This data does not attempt 
to establish actual costs for the service 
but rather a comparison between the 
costs of service by the two means for 
the same customer. The average cus- 
tomer has been taken and variations 
from this value will be found in prac- 
tically every company. It would be well 
following this method for the commer- 
cial manager or the water heater 
cialist to chart out similar comparisons 
for his own property so that he can tell 
and recommend to the management the 
type of promotional work which is ne- 
cessary, the amount of expenditure 
which should be made in every terri- 
tory and the personnel necessary to bring 
to a successful conclusion, the plans 
which have laid down for this 
work.” 


spe- 


been 


Adams on Space Heating 


“The Space Heater Market,” by Mr. 
E. C. Adams, Adams Brothers Manu- 
facturing Company, went on to explain 
the reasons why sale of this type of ap- 
pliance has declined and at the same 
time it spoke of the value of the load 
furnished, particularly to the natural gas 
branch of the industry. 

“As far as this particular division of 
appliance is concerned,” said Mr. Adams, 
“the industry must soon decide: 

“1. How much is the space heater 
market worth to us in terms of dollars? 

“2. Is it of sufficient value to us to 
cause us to invest money and energy to 
maintain the existing space heater gas 
load and to gain this market in new na- 
tural gas districts? 


“3. What are we going to sell and how 
are we going to promote sales effort? 

“The answer to the. question ‘What 
questions in many of the older natural 
gas districts and in some new natural 
gas districts where rates are in line with 
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national averages, are apparent to those 
who have studied the matter?’ The in- 
dustry in these districts will recognize 
the importance of this market and will 
take action to maintain or build space 
heater sales. 

“In new natural gas districts where 
rates are established from the base of 
the old manufactured gas price, the 
question is one that Only time can de- 
cide. Competitive conditions in cooking, 
water heating, and central plant heat- 
ing will determine the necessity or lack 
of necessity of developing the house 
heating market to the fullest extent. It 
may be satisfying to realize that this 
is an extensive field for gas service avail- 
able for development if 
quires it. 

“The answer to the question ‘What 
will we sell?’ is fairly definitely deter- 
mined in the minds of manufacturers. 
The main productive efforts of the fu- 
ture will probably be concentrated upon 
the development of ‘automatic sectional 
house heating’ in its many _possibl 
forms. 

“Sincere cooperative efforts by the gas 
industry to develop this field of service 
will cause a large increase in the devel- 
opment of appliances utilizing the latest 
scientific knowledge. The most impor- 
tant thing to realize now is that much 
closer cooperation within our industry 
is necessary for successful results. 


necessity re- 


“In closing, may I again suggest the 


thought that the natural gas industry has 
much to gain by visualizing space heater 
manufacturers as a very important part 
of their sales organization. It is a dis- 
tinctly competitive fuel activity and a 
very productive load builder and as such 
should have the benefit of careful 
thought and thorough sales effort of both 
manufacturers and utilities. Never be- 
fore have the gas industry and the manu- 
facturing industry been faced with the 
same conditions that exist now. The 
need for cooperation is very acute. 
Therefore, constructive sales action on 
space heaters should be attempted with 
the least possible delay.” 


Data on Cooking 


The general fuel situation was dis- 
cussed by Mr. R. M. Conner, Director 
A.G.A. Testing Laboratory in his paper, 
“Surmounting Cooking Competition,” 
in which he also showed by figures 
that many predictions which are made 
for electricity as a universal heating me- 
dium are fallacious. 

“I have always felt,” said Mr. Con- 
ner “that the only really accurate way 
in which to compare the operating costs 
of gas and electric ranges would be to 
take into account the initial costs of 
the appliances, carrying charges, main- 
tenance charges, efficiencies of utiliza- 
tion, and the relative commodity costs. 
With information of this nature as a 
background, it should be quite simple 
to convincingly demonstrate the eco- 
nomic advantages of gas. Table II, 
which follows, presents statistics of this 
nature. Based on average rates and 
taking into account the above mentioned 
items, it can readily be shown that the 
average cost of electricity for cooking 
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purposes is roughly twice that of manu- 
factured gas. Inasmuch as natural gas 
is generally considerably higher in heat- 
ing value than manufactured gas and its 
cost per cubic foot usually less, its ulti- 
mate cost to the consumer for similar 
purposes should not average more than 
one-third that of electricity. In making 
such comparison it must, of course, be 
remembered that total costs and not 
energy costs are referred to. 


TABLE II 


Comparative Costs of Gas and Elec- 
tricity for Domestic Cooking Purposes 


Excess of 
Electricity 
Over Gas 


Item Electricity Gas 
Estimated initial cost 
= range 
Estimated annual 
carrying carge 
(Assum,. 10 yr. life) 
Estimated annual 
cost of maintenance 
Average cost of serv- 
ice per unit of 
measurement 
Estimated monthly 
consumption kw hr. 
or cu. ft 
Estimated monthly 
cost of energy .... 2 1.37 
Estimated monthly 
carrying charge ... 
Estimated monthly 
maintenance costs 


$150.00 $100.00 


15.00 10.00 


2.50 1.50 


*0.0352 "1.84 


1200 


otal Monthly Cest 
Service (Items 6, 


& 8) $4.45 $2.32 


* Average costs of manufactured gas and elec- 
tric service supplied, respectively by the Amer- 
ican «was Association and tne National Elec- 
tric Light Association. 


“Because installation costs of electric 
ranges vary to a wide extent, such items 
have not been taken into account in pre- 
paring the above statistics; however, 
they will probably average from two to 
three times those of gas ranges. 

“Our competitors contend that op- 
erating cost is not the deciding factor, 
and on this point I am inclined to agree. 
I shall now attempt to point out that 
considerations other than those of an 
economic nature are quite as favorable 
to the gas range as the electric, if not 
actually more so. 

“Electric ranges have been repre- 
sented as possessing the following in- 
herent advantages: 

1. More 
design 
Permit maintenance of cooler kit- 
chens due to superior oven insula- 
tion. 

Cause less shrinkage of foods. 
Create superior food flavors. 
Possess higher thermal efficiencies. 
Prevent discoloration of kitchen 
walls. 

Prevent depletion of oxygen con- 
tent of surrounding rooms. 
Eliminate fire, explosion and as- 
phyxiation hazards.” 

All of these alleged advantages, Mr. 
Connor showed, had no foundation in 
fact except perhaps that there is pos- 
sibly a slight advantage in favor of elec- 
tricity as regards Item 5, but this will 
be completely reversed in the near fu- 
ture due to developments in the gas 
range, and he indicated that fuel cost is 
the deciding factor. 

As regards the obvious advantages of 


modern in appearance and 


the gas range over the electric range, he 
enumerated the following important 
items: 


1. The larger number of makes, de- 
signs, and different sizes of gas ranges 
afford a greater variety from which to 
select. 

2. Gas ranges are considerably less ex- 
pensive than electric ranges from the 
standpoint of first cost, installation 
cost, maintenance cost, carrying charges, 
and operating costs. 

3. The cooking speed of gas range 
top burners is from 40 to 90 per cent 
greater than that of electric range top 
heating elements. Further the time 
ratio of oven heating varies from 2.6 to 
5.4 in favor of gas, depending on the 
oven temperature finally obtained. 

4. Gas ranges are far more flexible in 
performance. This is a very important 
factor in saving fuel and one that pro- 
vides more accurate control of heat. 

5. Gas burners are easier to clean 
than electric heating elements and are 
not subject to such frequent periodic re- 
placements and repairs. 


6. Electric current interruptions occur 
more frequently than complete discon- 
tinuation of gas service. This fact 
makes the gas range more dependable. 

7. The second-hand or trade-in value 
of gas ranges is relatively higher cu ac- 
count of the ease with which gas equip- 
ment may be re-installed and on ac- 
count of the electrical industry’s widely 
varying installation policies. 


——— — 





American Gas Journal 
Starts A New Service 
“Elements of Gas 


Technology” 


With this issue the American 
Gas Journal inaugurates a new de- 
partment. The primary purpose 
of this new feature is to carry out 
the idea of Service to the Indus- 
try in general and to our subscrib- 
ers in particular. In this respect, 
it is not a new policy, since Service 
has always been paramount in our 
ideas. 


We expect to make this De- 
partment a sort of clearing house 
for information of general interest 
to the Gas Man. It will be based 
on accurate data secured from re- 
iiable sources, and while technical 
in scope, will endeavor to present 
the data in such form that it will 
be understandable not only to the 
engineer, but to the non-technical 
man as well. In short, it is our 
hope that all who are connected 
in any way with the Industry may 
find something of value herein, 
which will help each individual to 
a better understanding of the 
problems confronting him in his 
daily work, 
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Papers and Addresses at New England Meeting 

























































































H. R. STERRETT, 


President-Elect, New England Gas Assn. 


PPROXIMATELY 400 gas 


men 


were present at the seventh an- 
nual business conference of the New 
England Gas Association held in Bos- 


ton, February 16 and 17, and much yal- 
uable information was derived from the 
papers and addresses presented since 
the various subjects treated had to do 
with the problems which the gas indus- 
try faces at the present time. 

Major Forward, Managing Director 
A.G.A., delivered a short address which 
contained much of interest and after the 
President’s address by Mr. I. T. Had- 
dock, Mr. Arthur Hewitt, President 
A.G.A., spoke on the subject of “Gas 
Industry.” 

In his usual whole-hearted manner, 
he complimented the work of the New 
England Gas Association and called at- 
tention to some of its prominent past of- 
ficers in gas affairs in a national way. 
By means of statistics and figures, he 
demonstrated conclusively that we are 
in a comparatively good condition in 
every respect. 

Mr. Hewitt told how the gas industry 
cooperated with the Government 
shortly after the start of the present de- 
pression by way of the construction 
work which was done ahead of time at 
the suggestion of Hoover. After in- 
dicating the fierceness of competition 
from other fuels, he came to the matter 
of rates in which he said, “When rates 
are made specifically to get the business, 
perhaps without regard to the economics 
of the competing business, it stands to 
reason that everybody is going to lose 
and nobody will gain, except for a tem- 
porary saving to the customer, who in 
the long run is likely to suffer from the 
purchase of equipment which may have 
no permanence or in the impairment of 
the service given to him, and the quality 
of which service is so vitally important 
to him.” 


Show Gas Industry Getting Down to Business 


He called attention to the establish- 
ment of a National Directing Commit- 
tee of the A.G.A. and the hopes for 
good results to come from its studies. 
In conclusion he complimented New 
England on its cooperative advertising 
work and mentioned the fine results ob- 
tained by the laboratory in Cleveland. 

The paper by Mr. Walter Beckjord 
which is published in full elsewhere in 
this issue,.was a splendid contribution 
in that it clearly outlined many of our 
problems and offered suggestions as to 
the proper 
same. 


procedure in solving the 


Sterrett Elected President 


The election of officers for 1933-34, 
resulted as follows 
President: H. R. Sterrett, New Haven, 


Conn.; Vice-President: F. M. Goodwin, 


Boston, Mass.; 2nd Vice-President: R. 
H. Knowlton, Hartford, Conn.; Treas- 
urer: F. D. Cadwallader, Boston, Mass. ; 


Executive Secretary: Clark Belden, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Directors: I. T. Haddock, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Walter M. Africa, Manchester, 
N. H.; David Daly, Pawtucket, R. L.; 


R. L. Fletcher, Providence, R. L[.; 
George S. Hawley, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
John West, Arlington, Mass.; P. R. 


Buchanan, Chairman Operating Divi- 
sion, Hartford, Conn.; Howard B. Hall, 
Chairman Sales Division, East Brain- 
tree, Mass.; P. A. Nelles, Chairman In- 
dustrial Division, Boston, Mass.; Leland 
Balch, Chairman Accounting Division, 
Lowell, Mass.; Carl H. Cummings, 
Chairman Manufacturers’ Division, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The following awards were presented 
by J. H. Sumner, Committee Chairman 
in the Sales Contest: 


Class A—20,000 meters or more 


Per 
Cent 
Ranges chat Brockton Gas Light 
Automatic GS cndnss a6e keen 86 
Water Heaters ....Connecticut Lt. 

Pames Ge. «sccctes 1.42 

Refrigerators $rockton Gas Light 
ie "see re bie bide .48 

Domestic Gas Sales..Malden & Melrose 
Gas Lt. Co. $9.6 &4 © .64 








Class B—5,000 to 20,000 meters 


Per 
Cent 

Ranges ....+.+-Newport Gas Light 
Automatic Co. ahaa ad dies il id 14 

Water Heaters ... Newport Gas Light 
Co Corer eT Terre 

Refrigerators ....... Portland Gas Light 
ae hoon 4 tenis .69 

Domestic Gas Sales.. Arlington Gas Light 

Ride Sin dittcmns ede soo on 

Class C—under 5,000 meters 
Per 
Cent 


ae a Citizens Gas Light Co. 5.91 


Automatic Lexington Gas Light 
Nater Heaters SE Se eee eT 

Refrigerators .... Woburn Gas Light Co. .46 

Domestic Gas Sales.. Lexington Gas Co. .. 3.74 


Highlights of some of the papers are 
as follows: 


Househeating Rates 


In summarizing the “Trend of House 
Heating Rates in New England,” Mr. 
L. H. Knapp, Pawtucket Gas Company 
said: 

“We may say that the following ten- 
dencies have been definitely established: 

1. Lower priced rates, particularly in 
the blocks for large consumers. 

2. The acceptance of the combined or 
all-purpose heating rate. 

3. The elimination of actual service 
charges and the substitution of short 
initial blocks at relatively high prices. 

4. A great interest in rates for this 
class of business and the introduction of 
several novel features. 

“We have been through some difficult 
years for the gas house heating business. 
Notwithstanding the difficulty of secur- 
ing new customers to take the place of 
the inevitable losses during such busi- 
ness conditions (and the mild weather 
which has persisted during recent years), 
the sale of gas for house heating in 1932 
was almost identical with that in 1931. 
For the same period, the amount of gas 
sold to domestic, industrial and com- 
mercial customers in New England 
dropped off about 6%. 

“Lowered rates will be of some as- 
sistance in meeting the conditions dur- 
ing this coming year, but it is hardly to 
be expected that our average reduction 
of 12% below the 1929 house heating 
rates, fully equalizes our position in com- 
parison with anthracite coal and domes- 
tic fuel oil which have dropped 20 to 
30% in price. 

“This period of slow sales is a good 
time for us to take stock of our own 
methods of supplying heating service. 
We can perfect our own equipment and 
do our best to bring our rates and our 
billing practices into the best competi- 
tive position which we can possibly at- 
tain. It may be confidently expected, 
that gas house heating will continue to 
be sold in increasing amounts and that 
this portion of the business will con- 
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tinue to contribute a worthwhile share 
to the profits of the New England Gas 
Companies.” 


Employee Load Building 


“The Associated Plan of Employee Load 
Building,” by Mr. Hall M. Henry, Util- 
ity Management Corporation made men- 
tion of marked success other large cor- 
porations have achieved by employee 
selling and in the case of his own com- 
pany Mr. Henry brought out that the 
employee is not asked to sell but rather 
to assist educating customers on the 
various services the company has to 
offer. 

He indicated that his company’s plan 
stresses the service to the customer 
angle as against merely pushing the sale 
of some trade appliance. 

The paper explained the Associated’s 
plan which divides the employees into 
groups each with a team captain. The 
team captains are drilled in a specified 
number of lessons and in turn they dis- 
cuss these lessons with the members 
of their groups. The fourteen pre- 
pared lessons are as follows: 


1. Why do we sell appliances? 

2. What is our attitude toward the 

dealer? 

3. Compiaints. 

The more common ones being 
taken up, such as, why aren’t 
rates lower when everything else 
has come down? 

4. Advantages of Modern Ranges. 

5. Advantages of Gas Refrigerators. 

6. Advantages of Gas Water Heating. 

7. Advantages of Gas House Heating. 

8. Rates. 

9. Competition from Coal and Oil. 

10. Domestic Water Heating Competi- 
tion. A story on this dealing with 
claims of competitors and the actual 
facts is being given to employees 
through team meetings by means of 
a specially prepared film. 

11. Means of creating consumer interest. 

12. How to answer customers’ objec- 
tions. 

13. The Company’s Policies. 

14. The Cheapness of Gas, pointing out 
cost to perform various operations. 

Mr. Henry in describing the value of 
the plan to the employee enumerated the 
following: increased income, job insur- 
ance, increased opportunity for self-ex- 
pression and self-advancement, means 
afforded of valuating employee’s own 
job, means afforded of learning more 
about the company’s business, greater 
opportunity for service to his fellow 
man. 

He stated that the company derived 
the following advantages: increased 
earnings, more willing employees, means 
provided for developing prospects 
through wider coverage, aid in meeting 
competition, aid in meeting competition 
for markets, sales not killed due to ig- 
norance, better public relations. The 
dealer benefits by way of increased sales 
possibilities, strengthened for future 
sales, greater profit, less complaints 
from appliance sales. Lastly, from the 
standpoint of the customer she is af- 
forded a means of learning the com- 


pany’s services without feeling she is 
being urged to buy; second, the cus- 
tomer is given a knowledge of the com- 
pany’s services which she might not 
otherwise acquire; third, the customer 
is assured a better service; fourth, new 
improvements in appliances are more 
quickly brought to the attention of the 
customer; fifth, any rate changes which 
require special use of the company’s 
service are more quickly brought to the 
customer’s attention. 


Pointers From a Dealer 


An interesting account of a successful 
dealer utility program was given by Mr. 
Philip S. Bailey, an old line plumber of 
North Scituate, Mass. This paper went 
on to narrate formation of the Old Col- 
ony Gas Appliance Dealers Association 
with the help of the gas company and 
which was able to largely achieve the 
following objects: 

1. To promote and develop the sale of 

gas appliances, and the use of gas 
generally. 
.To provide for the exchange of 
ideas, and the discussion of prob- 
lems pertaining to the sale of gas 
appliances. 

3. To provide instruction in the use of 
gas appliances for members and 
their employees. 

4. To establish a spirit of fraternity 
among its members. 

Mr. Bailey mentioned the great bene- 
fit the Association derived from the 
various gas appliance manufacturers who 
have addressed them and also called at- 
tention to the cooperation given the or- 
ganization in the way of having each 
advertiser tie in with the dealer and 
plumber. Reference was also made to 
the fact that there was made available 
to the plumbers and dealers a binder 
for filing all the latest information on 
appliances; thereby, keeping the plumb- 
ers and dealers informed as to develop- 
ments in an efficient manner. 

In conclusion he spoke of the advan- 
tage to gas companies of the plumbers 
having many friends and being able to 
get into many homes due to such friend- 
ships and thereby being able to talk of 
gas appliances to them. 


bh 


Employee Selling 


“The New Haven Plan of Employee 
Selling,” by Mr. H. R. Sterrett, outlined 
the results obtained since its inception in 
January, 1930. It went on to narrate the 
scheme of commissions paid and the 
general scheme of the plan which has 
been very successful. Results obtained 
to date are as follows: 


tg3g % 8 
35 & © Z 
; 22 5 = = 
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936 (14 Months) .. 99 301 $33,003 $449.50 
931 (12 Months) .. 91 370 36,004 511.50 
932 (10 Months) .. 76 221 26,755 351.50 
ee .266 892 $95,762 $1,312.50 
Appliances Sold Through Loadbuilders’ 
Club 
Domestic reget ici. ca. osc aiess 377 
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Gas Steam Radiators and 
Portable Space Heaters ........ 4 
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Home Service received considerable 
attention, there being given on the sec- 
ond day of the meeting a playlet, “A 
Woman’s Point of View,” which went 
on to show the advantages of the gas 
range over oil and electric cooking. 
There were three in the cast and Mrs. 
Lyda Flanders who took the part of the 
home service worker in a gas company, 
convincingly combated the arguments of 
Mrs. Eleanor Kingsley who had the 
role of an electric range prospect, and 
Miss Alice Morrison who portrayed the 
user of a range oil burner. 

At the Home Service luncheon an in- 
teresting address was given by Mr. W. 
C. Beckjord, and Mrs. Carolyn Webber 
Bixby, New England representative of 
the Roberts and Mander Stove Com- 
pany, summarized the results of a 19 
point questionnaire which had been sent 
to all Home Service directors in New 
England regarding the attitude of the 
woman customer toward gas and the 
place of Home Service in a gas com- 
pany. The comments in regard to gas, 
as a whole, were favorable, pointing out 
gas as a convenient, fast and clean fuel, 
and gas equipment adequate, attractive, 
efficient, dependable for controls and 
reasonable prices. The service, they 
felt, was satisfactory in general and one 
point was made that women preferred 
not to have too many people sent on one 
repair job, preferring one efficient call. 
Answering a question of competitive 
fuels, the customers’ comments were 
that electricity was the only real com- 
petitor; coal being slower, requiring 
more attention and causing more dirt, 
while oil caused too much care and 
trouble, gave poor browning in baking 
and the odor and smoke were objection- 
able. The Home Service questions 
stated a noticeable increase in calls from 
customers for assistance in the use of 
appliances. 


Addresses were also given by Messrs. 
Arthur Hewitt and I. T. Haddock who 
stressed and endorsed the importance 
of Home Service work. 

Edward G. Twohey, Merchandise 
Manager, Lawrence, Mass., Gas and 
Electric Company, showed conclusively 
the reasons why it is to a combination 
company’s advantage to push gas for 
cooking, water heating and refrigeration. 
His paper, “Pushing Gas in Combina- 
tion Companies,” was enthusiastically 
received. 
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Gas Meters 
Provers 

Service Cleaners 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 


























SUPERIOR 
METER CO. 


167-41st Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























Blizzard-I18%° Below 


Stacey Klonne Holders have demonstrated their 


efficiency during the extreme weather conditions 


recently prevailing. 


They represent the minimum in maintenance 


costs and the maximum in stability and reliability. 


They are available in all capacities—from 100M 


(or less) upwards. 


Let us send you the Stacey Klonne catalog. 


Bulletin No. 35. 


GAS 5 CONSTRUCTION CO, 
CINCINNATI. OHIO 


20 North Wacker Drive 620 Hearst Bldg., San Franciseo, California 24 State St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


New York City 
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Personals 








Dana D. Barnum, president of the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company, has 
been elected to the Board of Directors 
of the American Standards Association 
on the nomination of the American Gas 
Association, one of the Member-Bodies 
of the Standards group. Mr. 
is a past-president of the American Gas 


Barnum 


Association and has been president of 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Company 
1921. 

The American Standards Association 
of 38 


and governmental bodies engaged in a 


since 


is a federation technical, trade, 
joint effort to promote the establish- 


ment of a unified body of national 


technical standards for industry. 


F. W. Crone has been placed in charge 
of the publicity and editorial activities 
of the gas and electric companies af- 
filiated with the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, according to a re- 
cent announcement by Oscar H. Fogg, 
Vice-President. 

He will be Director of the Editorial 
Bureau of the companies, and Howard 
F. Weeks will be Assistant Director. 

Mr. Crone has been connected with 
the New York Edison Company for 
more than four years, in charge of ad- 
vertising and publicity for the group 
of electric companies. He was at one 
time Director of the New York State 
Committee on Public Utility Informa- 
tion, and previous to this was a re- 
porter, political correspondent, and edi- 
torial writer on the New York Tribune. 

Mr. Weeks has been Assistant Adver- 
tising Manager of the Consolidated Gas 
Company for the past three years. He 
was formerly Editor of the American 
Gas Association Monthly. 


H. W. Olcott, Jr., formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Public Service Co. 
of Indiana and Central Indiana Power 
Co. at Indianapolis, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co., succeeding 
W. F. O'Donnell, 
signed. 


who recently re- 

Mr. Olcott entered the utility business 
in 1926 as assistant publicity director 
of the Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co. of Hammond, Ind., later occupying 
a similar position with the Midland 
United Co. in Chicago. He became ad- 


vertising manager of the Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Indiana and other subsidiaries 
of the Midland Co. at Indianapolis in 
1929, 


Logan W. Cary, president of the Con- 
Co., Oklahoma 
was appointed tem- 
that company by 
Judge Edward S. Vaught of the federal 


solidated Gas Service 
City, Okla., 


receiver of 


who 


porary 


court some time ago, was confirmed as 


permanent receiver on January 23. 


Miss Jean E. Mutch has succeeded 
to the post of Home Service Director, 
3.C. Electric Railway & Gas Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., left vacant by the sud- 
den passing of Miss Read, who for some 
years was an exceedingly popular lec- 
turer and director for that company. 

Miss Mutch is working hard to make 
the Vancouver cooking school and lec- 
tures on home service for the company 
She 


each 


conducts 
Friday 


afternoon and evening at the company’s 


exceedingly attractive. 


special cooking classes 


auditorium. 


Guy W. Talbot, for the past 23 years 
president of the Portland Gas & Coke 
Company of Portland, Oregon, and the 
Pacific 
signed February 25th and will be suc- 
ceeded by Paul B. McKee, 
Pres. and Gen’l. Mgr. of the California- 


Power & Light Company, re- 
ex-Vice- 


Oregon Power Company. For a num- 
Mr. McKee has been 


ber of years 
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The Semet-Solvay 
Ignition Arch Process 


for Heavy Oil 


Is the most interesting water 
gas manufacturing develop- 
ment in years. It makes profit- 
able the use of low quality 


enrichment oils on an_  ex- 
tremely flexible operating 
basis. 


Write us for full details. 


SEMET-SOLVAY 


ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


Engineers @ Contractors 


40 Rector St. New York, N. Y. 





Convention Calendar 
March 


16 New Jersey Gas Associa- 
tion, annual convention. 
Camden, N. J. 
27-31 American Society Civil En- 
gineers, 


Miami, Fla. 
April 
10-12 Mid-West Gas Association, 
annual convention. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
21 Maryland Utilities Associa- 
tion. 


Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md. 
27-28 Missouri Association of 


Public Utilities. 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


May 
2-4 A.G.A. Southern 


Sales Conference. 
Washington, D. C. 
2-4 Southern Gas Association, 
annual convention. 


Regional 


Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
2-5 Chamber of Commerce of 


United States. 
Washington, D. C. 
May 30 to June 2, Institution of 
Gas Engineers (British) 
Liverpool, England. 


September 


18-19 Canadian Gas Association, 
annual convention. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Week of September 25, Annual 
Convention of American Gas As- 
sociation. 
Chicago, IIl. 

















President of the Brazil Electric Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the American & 
Foreign Power Company. 

It was a real shock to the companies’ 
officials when Mr. Talbot’s resignation 
was announced, for he had made him- 
self greatly beloved by all employees 
as well as the public, and his leaving 
was a real bereavement. 

The reason for his resignation. is 
poor health, which had been greatly ag- 
gravated by prevailing business condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Talbot however will remain in 
touch with the Gas industry, as he suc- 
Chas. 
the Board of Directors, which position 
Mr. Adams has held for 23 years. 

Mr. Talbot was also President of the 
Northwestern Electric Company and of 
the Inland Power & Light Company, 
which company built the Ariel hydro- 
electric project on the Lewis River, at 
a cost of eight million dollars. 


ceeds F. Adams as chairman of 
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Guaranteed to always run uniform. It has 
been used by Gasworks all over the world 
for nearly 50 years. We offer same from a 


shipping point most conveniently located 
to your works. Shipped in bulk or bags. 











Chicago Office: 
343 S. Dearborn St. 















THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. 
192 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Lin 


THE PERFECT READY F MIXED OXIDE - 





For Gasworks having no facilities to mix 
their own Sponge we offer our celebrated 


“Lux Sponge,” guaranteed efficient for Coal 
or Water Gas. 


Samples upon request. 


Philadelphia Office: 
2767 Gaul St 





























Engineers and 
Contractors tor 


Complete 
Gas Works 









NEWARK 








ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
of All Kinds 


of Gas 


Apparatus 
NEW JERSEY 








































LEADING 
GAS COMPANIES 
USE 
LAMBERT METERS 


















Meters 















, Diaph 
All sizes Repairs _ 
up to avers 
umps 
3,400 ~ ft. Calorimeters 
capacity Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 






LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























Byllesby Engineering 


and Management Corporation 


Wholly-owned subsidiary of 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 













231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 
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sere of CHINCE 


TEMPERA BIMETAL 


1928" 


COOPER OVEN 
THERMOMETER CO. 


eens has proven 

to many manufactur- 
ers that CHACE Bimetal 
is highly accurate, always 
uniform, and can be com- 
pletely depended upon 
to automatically operate 


GHC ion 


Submit your propiems 


HRN ETAL .. 
Wrens with te 8 


to Chace engineers 


SHEETS * STRIPS * FORMS 


W.M.CHACE VALVE CO. 











HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 
BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Assured Performance 
and Years of 
Dependable Service 








@ REYNOLDS Regulators used in the Gas Control Field 
meet specific requirements and assure successful operation. 
There are many factors involved in the distribution of gas 
that are invariable musts, and also depend largely for 
success upon the regulator that controls the gas. Safety, 
accurate performance, years of service and economic up- 
keep are tangible facts that every gas man knows must be 
built into the unit bought. 

Reynolds Regulators are 
precision built of rigidly in- 
spected materials. They are 
put through tests at the fac- 
tory to determine efficiency 
and records of the tests filed 
at the factory. This makes it 
possible for Reynolds to al- 
ways be able to check on 
Regulators in service. For 
customer convenience it af- 
fords a means to determine ee re 
efficiency of units at all ON ee ne ee 
times. Through their En- 0 eee 
gineering Department Rey- 
nolds offer a service to the 
field—co-operation in work- 
ing out, recommending and 
building of Gas Regulators. 
Feel free to write for litera- 
ture and information on any 
gas control problem. 


REYNOLDS 
PRODUCTS 


for all kinds of pressure 


reductions for either 


artificial or natural gas 


GOVERNORS-— 


eet REGULA 


VALVES = Automat 


# SEALS=Me 
ht MODEL 30 n 





@ REYNOLDS BRANCH OFFICES: 422 Dwight Building, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 2nd Unit, Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Tex. 
@ REPRESENTATIVES: Eastern Appliance Co., Boston, Mass. 
F. E. Newberry, Avon, N. J. 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 


Anderson, Indiana, U. S. A. 


GAS CON FF O L SIN GE 189e 
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| Rate at $5.00 per inch for first insertion. $4.00 per inch for each additional insertion 
of same Copy. Positions wanted—$2.00 per issue 











‘POSITION WANTED 


1. a Sar iwe—_( hemic: ‘no 2 ; 66 4 2 

Plant Executive—Chemical Engineer, 8 Nothing is Permanent 
years experience in all departments of a 
large water gas plant. Familiar with heavy 
oil and other new developments. Salary Exce t Chan e”’ 
reasonable.- Address Box 1048, c/o P 8 sie 
American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, 
New York City. 

It was a wise old philosopher who said, “nothing 
is permanent except change.’ And regardless of 
the phase of the gas industry in which you are 


POSITION WANTED vitally interested, continuous changes make it 


Practical trained Gas Engineer with 14 necessary that you have a good working knowledge 
years experience in managing Waiter Gas 
properties, Specializing in establishing 
them on paying basis. Salary based o1 








of the technical, merchandising, management and 
other important trends in the manufactured and 


results obtained. Can furnish A-1 refer- natural gas branches of the industry. 

ences. Married and will be glad to start 

on a three month trial Address 13 o The authoritative source of this knowledge is each 
pclae oad iaimaaladalacie monthly issue of the AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL. 


And the cost is negligible . . . only $2.00 a year. 
Start your subscription with the April issue. 








POSITION WANTED 
Unusual Utilities experience with a background 
of prominent editorial and advertising work. American Gas Journal 
References from nationally known men and 
companies. Willing to start right to prove 
ability. Address box 1049, c/o American Gas 
Journal, 53 Park Place, New York City 


“Pioneer of the Gas Industry” 


53 Park Place New York, N. Y. 
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TOOL AND SUPPLY TRAILERS 
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IMPROVED EQUIPMENT~ RUSSELL ENGINEERING 
“SS ae 


Refills, Additions, Repairs T Standby or Peak Loads — On 
Charging and Discharging 24 STATE STREET Existing or New Water Gas Sets 


Machines NEW YORK Low or High B.T.U. Gas 


PURIFYING MATERIAL ~ BAGGED, OR IN BULK 
Manufacturers of GOVERNORS, APPARATUS and EQUIPMENT 

2% Connelly Iron Sponge} ] 
and Governor Covi. 
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THE GOODMAN STOPPER 
The Reliable Shut-Off for 


Street Mains 
Equipped with Improved 
Patented Locking Sleeve, 
which locks both handles 
to the pipe. Stopper can- 
not slip. Gas cannot pass. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Ce. 


523 Atlantic Avenue. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











DISTINCTION 


@ Guests at the William Penn enjoy the 
prestige of agood address. 2 = = From 
coast to coast it is known as a hotel of 
distinction, possessing an atmosphere ap- 
preciated by experienced travelers. Yet 
the rates are reasonable. a = «= William 
Penn Restaurants serve the highest qual- 

ity of food at moderate prices. 
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“THE EFFICIENT PURIFIER” 


== AV/NO SPONGE 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY - BULLITT BLDG. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“Intended to supply the gas salesman 
with enough information to let him 
know his products and their uses 
“Although intended for sales purposes 
the book contains considerable infor 
mation of a technical nature. Chap- 
ters are included on fuel character: 
tics, fue! prices, and comparative fue 
costs, which include statements of 
efficiencies and methods of estimat 
ing. Pipe capacities, meters and gas 
orifices are treated in such a way that 
the principles and operation are made 
clear. Much space is devoted to de 
scriptions of existing types of gas- 
fired furnaces, boilers and radiant 
heaters; to laundry equipment, hot 
water heaters and to the gas refrig- 
erators A series of questions anc 
problems is included at the back 
“A very useful book, and one that 
should be of interest to all who dea 
with domestic gas utilization.’ 
Heating and Ventilating 
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GAS-TIGHT 


The several mechanical joints made by members of this 
Association, differing in design but based on the stuffing-box 
principle, are fundamentally gas-tight. They are giving gas-tight 
service under high pressures. They represent, in combination 


with cast iron pipe, a plus-service to the gas industry. 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thos. F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 309 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 





CAST IRON P 


This mark on pipe is (4 





a pledge of economy 


(Trademark Reg.) 
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